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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE London Conference has overshadowed 

Parliament this week, but it was itself 

overshadowed by the public interest in 
the trial of Lord Kylsant and an accountant 
at the Old Bailey. It was not a _ cynic 
but a grave man of affairs who remarked to 
me that the European statesmen in Downing Street 
assembled seemed to be totally unaware that their 
own methods of book-keeping and accountancy 
were also informally under trial at the bar of public 
opinion. 


The criticism was well found. Reparations and 
debts have proved a crazy structure, that with 
alternate patching and shoring-up has somehow 


lasted ten years. But it was always top-heavy, even 
when the world-demand for goods and mounting 
prices gave it at least the appearance of temporary 
stability. The fall of prices has now brought it 
down with a' run, and it is impossible to see how it 
can be restored. 


It is a quaint comment on civilization that while 
economically the world is faced with a crisis of 
abundance, both financially and politically it is 
living from hand to mouth. There was a time 
when the public, abetted by the Press, liked to 
think of statesmen as demigods, overruling events 
to national and even international advantage. It 
now sees them as essentially little men, blinded 
by the dust they have raised, and seeking to lay 
it by a formula. 


ALL GLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GENERAL corporation 
83 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Whether by accident or design, the Conserva- 
tive Opposition made a sad mess of things on 
Monday night. A Vote of Censure was, and 
still is, theoretically, a serious action, not to be 
lightly embarked upon, and calling for heavy 
guns both in attack and defence. But the 
Vote of Censure on Monday was, in effect, used 
as an evening out for the young bloods of the 
party, with the older statesmen looking on and 
giving them an occasional cheer. 


Heaven forbid that I should say anything to 
discourage the young Tories; there is not too 
much manna in the wilderness for them at any 
time. But they should be trained to win their 
spurs in guerilla warfare, in local engagements, 
and in affairs of outposts; the general action is 
for their leaders, whose business it is to put 
forward an alternative policy. Since this was 
not forthcoming on Monday night, the Vote of 
Censure lacked substance, and the Government 
escaped unscathed. 


Admittedly, the Government have a policy for 
agriculture, albeit a wrong one. We.can hardly 
assume that the Conservatives have not got one 
—Mr. Baldwin promised safeguarding or ‘‘ analo- 
gous measures’’ years ago, and has_ since 
referred approvingly to the quota—and a Vote 
of Censure on the Government’s agricultural 
policy would have been a convenient occasion 
for outlining the Conservative case. It is a 
matter for regret that the opportunity was missed. 


* * * 


Meantime, while Parliament talks, British 
agriculture is slipping over the precipice. Only 
this week a land agent was telling me of his 
experience at the June audit in various parts of 
the countryside. Half Lincolnshire is being 
laid down to fallow in 1932. Present rents 
simply cannot be paid, and on top of a cut in 
rent last year of 20 per cent. he has had to 
agree to a second cut of as much again. 


What can the Agricultural Marketing Bill do 
for a situation like that? Yet it is at such a 
moment that Dr. Addison encourages his fellow 
Minister, Mr. Greenwood, to build 40,000 new 
houses for agricultural labourers. The country- 
side has lost 36,000 workers and 10 per cent. 
of arable land since 1924. ‘Who, then, is to live 
in these houses ? 

* * * 

The Dole Anomalies Bill was a poor thing when 
it started, and it is a poorer thing still to-day. The 
Independent Labour Party, who believe in more 
rather than less dole, have in fact won the day 
over the Government, who believed in a very little 
less dole, or the policy of cuts without tears. It is 
now reported in the Daily Herald that there are 
to be no economies in the Civil Service; and evi- 
dence comes from another quarter that next year’s 
estimates will be higher. 


When Downing Street, the international 
bankers, and the daily press are talking 
in terms of millions, it is almost necessary 
to apologize for mentioning so trivial a sum 
as £266,000. But that is the preliminary bill 
presented to Parliament this week for new officials 
and their etceteras in connexion with the new 
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land tax, which only comes into operation jp 
1933. First you pay the piper, then they cajj 
the tune. 

* * 


The angry exchanges between the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Birmingham 
on Wednesday and Thursday were exceedingly 
regrettable. These episcopal letters hurt, and 
were intended to hurt, their respective recipients, 
but their real importance is that they may ulti. 
mately have not merely personal but doctrinal 
consequences. 


On the purely moral ground of letting sleep. 
ing dogs lie it seemed a pity that the Archbishop 
should reopen the Acocks Green affair (in which 
the Bishop had put himself in a false position, 
and lost, while the Archbishop won the day) with 
a personal letter which was sent to the Press, 
This could be construed as a challenge to further 
combat by the ordinary man, who was not, in 
fact, aware that another round was either pending 
or necessary; and it was naturally so construed 
by Bishop Barnes, who addressed his metro. 
politan as metropolitans have seldom been 
addressed iin this or any other country. 


The personal quarrel between these two gentle. 
men has now broadened out into a public and 
open controversy on the Real Presence, which can 
hardly be left where it is. But the question is, 
notoriously, not an easy one, and while the 
ordinary Protestant simply says that the Real 
Presence does not exist, the Church of England is 
somewhat awkwardly placed in this matter. 


The Articles of Belief undoubtedly condemn 
Transubstantiation in round terms, and the plain 
man lets it go at that. But the Communion Ser 
vice of the Church retains language which can at 
least be construed, and not simply by casuists, to 
imply a belief in some sort of Real Presence; and 
this appears to be plain evidence of a compromise 
between the memorial and the sacrificial view. 


The compromise has lasted, with some occasional 
disturbances, for nearly four hundred years, simply 
because neither school wished to drive the other 
out of the Church. But logically one view or the 
other must be right, and if the Archbishop and 
Bishop intend to fight the matter out to the end 
the compromise must vanish and, strictly speaking, 
one school or the other should resign its prefer 


ment, 
* * * 


It is difficult to refuse support to the Bishop 
of Birmingham’s logic in the matter of alliances 
between the Church of England, the Wesleyans, 
and the Greek Orthodox Church. The Church of 
England is, after all, a reformed Church; the 
Greek Church is not. It is true that on one 
point—the Filioque—its creed differs in doctrine 
from that of Rome. But on that particular point 
the Church of England agrees with the Roma, 
and disagrees with the Greek Church. 


On the other hand, the differences betweet 
the Church of England and the Wesleyans are 
recent and small, and are understood to be differ- 
ences of organization and practice rather that 
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doctrine. There may be local difficulties in 
individual parishes in the way of an understand- 
ing. But those difficulties seem to be matters 
of detail, not of principle. 

* * * 


Most men who are properly jealous for the 
dignity of their profession will be inclined to 
sympathize with the protest of the British 
Medical Association against hospital sweepstakes 
as detrimental to the dignity of medicine. It 
cannot be pretended that when an office-boy (or, 
for the matter of that, an office-boy’s employer) 
buys a ticket in the Irish Sweepstake, he is 
filled with a noble spirit of compassion for the 
Irish sick, or that he is greatly concerned with 
the dignity of Free State medicine. 


But the plea would have been more effective 
had some constructive suggestion been forth- 
coming. The truth is that hospitals cost more 
than they did, largely owing to the advance of 
medicine itself in recent years, and the volun- 
tary system has proved inadequate to its main- 
tenance. Something has to be put in its place, 
and no denunciation of sweepstakes is likely to 
be fruitful unless some alternative proposal is 
put forward. 


The plain citizen suggests that hospitals should 
be put on the rates or taxes. But the doctors 
object to that, for reasons which are no doubt 
good. There remain flag-days—which are a 
public nuisance—and the sort of collecting carni- 
val in which young medical students dress them- 
selves up as comic nurses. Can it be pretended 
that the dignity of medicine does not suffer as 
much from these methods as from the sweepstake ? 


* * * 


The promised reduction in telephone charges 
is a step in the right direction. But it is not 
enough, and it does not touch the real gravamen 
of complaint, that the charges for long-distance 
calls are too high, and this is particularly the case 
as regards social rather than business calls even 
at the present reduced prices for evening rings. 


At present it costs about half-a-crown for any- 
body in the South of England to call up a friend 
in the North—with the result that nobody does so 
unless the occasion is imperative or urgent. If a 
general shilling rate were introduced after 7 p.m. 
many a long-distance call that is not now made 
would be put through, and since the overhead 
charges would remain the same, the revenue would 
increase. Have Postmasters-General no imagina- 
tion ? 


* * * 


The passing of a West End club is fortunately 
an infrequent event, and despite many rumours 
of threatened disaster since the war, the Caven- 
dish Club—which closes its doors on July 31— 
is almost the first serious casualty. Named after 
the great Duke of Devonshire, and founded to 
develop a high concept of social service between 
all parties, it has fallen on difficult times, and 
apparently the younger generation has been 
less ready to fill the vacancies here than in other 
clubs whose purpose was political and social 
rather than ethical. 


It is also possible, of course, that the younger 
generation has less time for clubs than its fore- 
fathers. The car and the light aeroplane com- 
pete with the armchair, the pictures of deceased 
Statesmen between heavy marble pillars are less 
inspiring to-day than when their donors pre- 
sented them, and saddest of all, women guests 
usually prefer a restaurant to an annexe. There 
are exceptions, of course, but the average mem- 
bership of the average club seems to me older 
than before the war. 


* * 


A legal correspondent writes: ‘ Since legal 
reform iis in the air, Mr. Clynes might assist 
justice by encouraging certain fair-sized boroughs 
such as Aldershot, Swindon, or Newport, Mon., 
to ask for Borough Quarter Sessions under a 
Recorder. Borough Sessions now receive ap- 
peals from all over the country, and provided 


a fair salary of £200 is attached the position 
attracts eminent counsel.’’ 


* * * 


A correspondent draws my attention to the ex- 
tent to which the absence of a Sunday postal 
delivery in this country detracts from the value of 
the Air Mail Service to and from the Continent. 
Last week, a letter despatched by air from Berlin 
on Friday did not reach him in London until 
Monday morning, when the ordinary post would 
also have arrived. As a considerable extra charge 
is made for the Air Service, the Post Office might 
well warn the public that it is largely a waste 
of money to pay the surcharge on week-end cor- 
respondence from the Continent. 


* * * 


I have said some pretty hard things in these 
columns about the Spanish Republic, so I should 
like to take this opportunity of denying the 
rumour that its officials are appointed for three 
years or the duration of the regime. What is 
happening is that a new official uniform is being 
designed of which the coat can be turned at will, 
but it is quite untrue that Mr. MacDonald’s Law 
Officers have been consulted in the matter. 


+ * * 


It is one of the merits of Fascism that it is 
educating Italians in the proper use of leisure. 
Its remarkable ‘* After-Work ”’ organization was 
never more happily inspired than when it ar- 
ranged an open-air performance of ‘ Aida’ at 
Roncole—the village where Verdi was born. 
The supers were recruited locally, and the whole 
countryside attended. This is real national opera. 


* * * 


I am deeply touched to read in a pacifist con- 
temporary, on the authority of that profound 
student of international politics, Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer, that the peace campaign is spreading 
even in Japanese villages, where ‘‘ international 
affairs “afe now generally discussed.’’ The spec- 
tacle of a hairy Ajinu sitting in the local pub 
arguing the question of the Polish Corridor is 
an affecting one, and must naturally appeal to the 
playgoer in Mr. Swaffer, whose devotion to 
comedy, in all its forms, is so well known. 
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duced the millennium, and if the world is 

disappointed its‘members haveonly themselves 
to thank. From first to last its importance and 
possibilities have been vitiated by an ill-advised 
and melodramatic publicity. To start with, Presi- 
dent Hoover produced his last-minute plan of 
salvation. Other States, though also concerned, 
were told to take it or leave it, with the hint 
that if they left it America would make herself 
very unpleasant. Next, while the European 
Powers were swallowing this unpalatable pill, 
Dr. Luther started dashing about the Continent 
in an aeroplane. By this time everyone was both 
cross and bewildered, so Messrs, Stimson and 
Mellon appeared from nowhere and took it in 
turns to talk the ruffled Europeans round while 
the other was busy on the transatlantic telephone. 
And then the British Government sent out its 
S.O.S. and insisted that unless everybody came 
to London and listened to Mr. MacDonald, there 
was no knowing what might happen. And that’s 
that. 

Now that the hullabaloo is dying down, it is 
something to have had it explicitly admitted that 
the stability of Germany is a matter of common 
concern to all the Great Powers. In this aspect 
the London Conference marks a step forward. 
But it must be added that, when fairly confronted 
with their problem, the Powers ran away from 
it, and in their final comuniqué on Thursday 
afternoon, even attempted to minimize the serious- 
ness of the disease they were called in to cure. 
It may be urged in their excuse that they 
could do nothing else, that their business was 
to deal with an instant emergency, and that 


TF ec Seven-Power Conference has not intro- 


there was no time to investigate the root-causes 


EDIEVAL in sound, the Statute of | 
Westminster, which the New Zealand 
legislature has been discussing this 
week, is also medieval in substance. An 
Angevin King, forced to abandon some 
exercise of arbitrary power, declared that he 
made the extorted concession out of the pleni- 
tude of his Royal grace. Similarly, the British 
Parliament, in enacting the Statute to be laid 
before it this autumn, will be at pains to assert 
that it is legislating for the Empire as a whole. 
But the whole point of the assertion is to give 
constitutional validity to the enactment that 
Dominion législatures shall henceforward not be 
subordinate to London but sovereign in their 
respective spheres. The position is strictly logi- 
cal, in spite of its air of paradox. The Parlia- 
ment at Westminster has undoubtedly legislated 
for the whole Empire in the past, and the one 
purely legal way in which its legislative power 
can be abandoned is by its own Act. 
The contemplated procedure, which will be bind- 


THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 


ing in the eyes of the Dominions in virtue of 
previous resolutions of their respective Parlia- 
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THE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


of the general political and economic unrest of 
which the state of Germany is a conspicuous 
symptom. 

True enough, but emergencies arise~ primarily 
from lack of foresight. Whatever is postponed 
or evaded now will have to be faced when the 
Disarmament Conference meets next spring, for 
armaments are a nation’s final insurance agains 
every sort of difficulty that may confront it from 
without. The French theory, as officially enunci. 
ated in Paris this week, is that France must be 
secure against invasion; a doctrine which logic. 
ally means that her neighbours must be exposed 
to the danger of invasion. Along those lines no 
progress is possible ; and it is therefore evident that, 
unless the causes of armaments are exposed and 
dealt with, unless, in other words, every issue 
opened by the Versailles Treaty and its conse 


quences is fairly closed, the Disarmament Con. 


ference will fail. 

Is it too much to hope that, having gained a 
breathing space, statesmen will use it not only 
to breathe but to think? The idea of spectacular 
progress to be achieved by one Power springing 
a surprise on the rest of the world is exploded, 
Mr. Hughes tried it at Washington in 1921, and 
has made Franco-Italian relations a running sore; 
Dr. Briining tried it with his Anschluss policy 
and has antagonized France; Mr. Hoover has 
tried it with the consequences that now confront 
us. It is to be expected of men in high positions 
that they will endeavour to see beyond immediate 
effects. At present they seem both unwilling 
and unable to look beyond the end of the week, 
and unless and until they learn better there can 
be little hope that the Conference of 1932 will be 
more successful than those of 1931. 


ments, has a bearing on the constitutional issue 
raised in the discussion at Ottawa. When the 
Statute of Westminster is passed, will the 
Dominion of Canada have power to amend he 
own constitution? The point was raised by 
Quebec members, because Quebec at preset 
enjoys certain constitutional guarantees which she 
trusts the British Parliament, but not her fellow 
provinces, to maintain. But the matter comé 
nearer home to us because any power possessé 
by the Dominion of Canada is also possessed by 
the Irish Free State. 

Is it likely, then, that the Statute of Westmit 
ster will reopen the Irish settlement? The clai@ 
will presumably be advanced by extremists ready 
to make trouble, but we are convinced that theft 
is no substance in it. The Dominion Parliaments 
did not come into existence by their own Acts, 
nor is it by their own Acts that they are now 
to be endowed with absolute local sovereignty. 
The British Parliament created them, the British 
Parliament equipped them with certain powefs, 
the British Parliament now declares that in 
no circumstances and by no authority, not even 
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its own, will their powers be over-ridden. But 
in accepting this declaration of their competence 
from the British Parliament, as being the only 
constitutional authority capable of giving it, the 
Dominions implicitly renounce any claim that they 
have power to over-ride it. But no Dominion 
enacted its own constitution, though it may have 
drafted it. Enactment was matter for London, 
and London is not by any manner of means 
abdicating its sovereignty over its own Acts but 
only over the Acts of other Parliaments, 

The Statute of Westminster will, however, 
necessarily react upon one other organ of the 
Imperial constitution. If there is to be co- 
sovereignty in legislature, there should logically 
be co-sovereignty in judicature. The supreme 
court of the Empire is the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. Dominion judges sit upon it, 
but not by virtue of their nomination by 
Dominion Ministries. They sit as members of 
the King’s Privy Council in Great Britain, and 
they are appointed to that body by the advice 
of His Majesty’s British Ministers, 

The matter was raised by the Irish delegates 
at the last Imperial Conference. Their view was 
that the equality implicit in the term Dominion 
Status was incompatible with the existence of a 
supreme court whose members were nominated by 
one State only; and Ireland has acted logically, 
if somewhat provocatively, in legislating to deny 
the Privy Council jurisdiction in the Free State. 
But the Irish delegates in London did not suggest 
that the Empire should be without any supreme 
court whatever. Their perception of the possible 
value to the Free State of such a body in the 
event of a constitutional dispute with Britain kept 
them from any such reckless course. What they 
proposed was a court whose composition should 
be inter-imperial in form as well as in fact. 
When the Statute of Westminster is passed, 
there will be no valid ground for resisting a 
proposal on these lines, and it would be well if 
negotiations to give effect to it were put in hand 
forthwith to facilitate a settlement at the next 
Imperial Conference. 

A deeper question lurks in the background. 
If the Empire has no one sovereign legislature, 
and if its one sovereign judicature cannot be 
Maintained in its present form, in what sense 
is the Empire a reality? Foreign critics are not 
unmindful of Voltaire’s pungent phrase about 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


By Sir HERBERT 


ATIONS do not drift into success. Success 

is the outcome of initiative and sustained effort 

in every field of human endeavour, backed by 

an unconquerable faith and practical confidence in 

the high purpose of their co-operative national 
existence. 

The British nation is a supreme example of 

national success. It has extended its area to a vast 

Mpire of 14,000,000 square miles, containing 

451,000,000 people of all classes and colour. During 

the World War these people of many nations stood 

together, fought together, and lived for a common 

; a more harmonious co-operation of peoples 


another Empire—the Holy Roman, and it may 
be admitted at once that the British Empire is 
not British as the term would be used by the 
average American, nor an Empire as the term 
would be used by the average Fascist. But 
there are many who hold that Imperialism of 
the British brand is the way of escape from the 
clash of nationalities which has already brought 
western civilization to the verge of ruin, and will 
surely ruin it altogether if it is allowed to recur. 
This Imperialism implies a union of nationalities 
on the basis of mutually recognized and mutually 
exclusive sovereignty. In the realm of theory, 
it differs absolutely from the American idea of a 
union based on division of sovereignty, which in 
our view—not unsupported by fact—makes for 
misgovernment. Since, however, sovereignty is 
a political term, and since there will be several 
sovereigns within the British Empire, it follows 
that the Empire will not be a political unit at 
all, except incidentally and under pressure of 
external necessity. To thinkers of the old school, 
to which political conceptions were all-important, 
this doctrine is sheer nonsense; to thinkers of 
the new school, which perceives that economics 
have displaced politics as the central field of social 
activities, it is full of promise and even of 
inspiration. 

Our British fiscal controversy has now raged 
for more than a quarter of a century, and its par- 
tisans still live in different worlds, each side 
denying the validity of the other’s premises. But 
when the argument is extended to the Empire 
as a whole, surely the facts themselves are potent 
to compel agreement. Here are a group of 
nations aware that they are individually weak but 
collectively strong; aware, too, that the contri- 
bution which each can make to the collective 
strength is based on national feeling. If they seek to 
combine on political terms, a deadlock is imme- 
diately reached. The choice is between the 
acceptance of weakness and the sacrifice of the 
source of strength. But once the ideal of econ- 
omic co-operation is adopted, national feeling 
naturally works towards its realization, each part 
of the Empire eagerly seizing the chance to make 
its specific contribution. Along this line, then, 
there may be advance for the simultaneous good 
of the whole and of each part; and to those whe 
dispute this view, we may fairly put the ques- 
tion: What other line of advance is left? 


FUTURE PROSPERITY 
Austin, K.B.E. 


has never been known in the history of mankind. 
This was welded by justice and achieved by character, 
and its foundations were moulded from the conquest 
of opportunity. 

Twelve years after the war we have the same co- 
operate Empire assets, and the same goodwill exists 
among “all our imperial citizens in spite of a little 
political extremism in India. The achievement of 
this unity has been the purpose of politics, irrespective 
of party, and has come about largely by the security 
given by democratic forms of government on all 
sides. We have made a brilliant success of political 
endeavour. 
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In the economic and industrial fields, however, we 
have not shown the same unity of aim or conviction, 
neither have we had the sustained success necessary 
to keep us in the lead of all our competitors. 

_ It is in the realm of economic and industrial expan- 
sion that our country and its Empire has to look 

for assets, which, when developed, can assure a 
highly prosperous, sustained future of reasonable 
material riches for all classes of citizens. A review 
of these assets goes very far to show that, instead 
of being timorous of our future, we should be con- 
fident in the thought that no nation, or community 
of nations, in the world has anything like the vast 
unexplored treasure im land, minerals, agriculture, 
raw materials, food supplies, and, indeed, nearly 
everything required for the successful carrying on 
of a modern commonwealth, which is our Empire. 

For the purpose of broad, comprehensive survey, 
let us divide our assets under two heads—psycho- 
logical and material. To-day it seems that the 
world considers material wealth of foremost advan- 
tage. But as a people we must not depreciate the 
obvious fact that much of our material wealth in 
the world, and the acquiring of our overseas 
Dominions, Dependencies, and Crown Colonies, has 
been the outcome of our possession of unique racial . 
characteristics, our wholly democratic attitude and 
outlook upon life in all lands, and, primarily, the 
inheritance of a national character which is the out- 
come of a thousand years of ordered progress and 
slowly evolving civilizing influences. We are a 

matured people, mentally and morally, and no single 
act in recent years has so substantiated this fact 
as the generous and magnanimous facing and 
honouring of our war debts, mostly contracted for 
other less powerful nations. 

The loyal and law-abiding qualities of our people 
are powerful assets when we realize that they have 
directly and indirectly given us control of the political 
and economic fortunes of 451 million people. Self- 
control presages successful control of others, and this 
national gift is indirectly worth many millions ster- 
ling within the Empire and throughout the world. 
Our national business honesty is a priceless posses- 
sion. In spite of the commercial changes since the war, 
and the caprice of good fortune in the affairs of 
other national competitors, in business and _ inter- 
national relationships our word is still our bond— 
a psychological asset of no mean value when the 
life of the world regains its normal course of ordered 
development. 

Our material assets at home and in the Empire 
are incalculable. It is in this sphere we need to 
concentrate, and reconsolidate our world position. A 
readjustment of our _ international commercial 
relationships is inevitable and vital. There is need to 
abandon much of our pre-war outlook, especially in 
economics. Conditions have changed radically, are 
changing rapidly every year, and the potent lesson 
these changes teach is that the nations of the world, 
even the so-called backward peoples, are not dependent 
upon our various commercial services any longer. 

Our Colonies have grown into nations, with a 
national consciousness, and are becoming more self- 
reliant as time goes on. Indeed, the economic 
status of every nation and people in the world is 
altering; it is our practical reaction to these changes 
that will determine our future prosperity. The loss 
of overseas markets in growing nations means that 
we must find compensating markets elsewhere. We 
have two great markets as yet only partially worked 
—home and Empire. 

Our two million unemployed is the symbol of our 
liability. The immediate expansion of internal and 
Empire markets is the asset through which alone 
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our resources of industrial and commercial enterprig 
were at an end, then the defeatist attitude wou 
have sound justification. Happily such an unpatrioty 
and cowardly attitude has not the remotest pretencg 
to reality; it is falsified by the most elementay 
study of our present economic position. 

Market expansion can be accomplished by an ip 
creased and cheaper power supply to all forms 
industry, by greater efficiency, by cheaper transpor 
on land and sea, by the application of scientify 
rationalization where it is seen to increase produ. 
tivity and lessen costs, by a system of safeguarding 
of those industries now being injured unfairly fy 
foreign competition, especially where such compet. 
tion is nationally subsidized, by increased output, 
individually and per factory to cheapen the cost of 
goods to both markets, which would increase aut 
matically the consuming and the purchasing pows 
of the community; and by a revival of all form 
of agriculture, and this latter is imperative. 

To accelerate the accomplishment of these economi 
essentials, there is need for rigid national economy, ani 
taxation must be reduced. Industry is crippled by high, 
direct taxation, as it diminishes the amount whic 
is possible to be set aside from profits for industrid 
expansion. To-day, before capital can aid industry, 
it is taxed up to nine shillings in the pound, wheres 
it was never more than one shilling and eightpene 
in pre-war days. We must have a serious rational- 
zation of Government expenditure. 

Indirectly, this heavy taxation diminishes the spend. 
ing power of the masses. If an extra shilling pe 
week per head of population was spent in cottm 
goods alone, it is estimated that it would be wort 
approximately one hundred million pounds of tra 
to Lancashire, and so would end all the cotton trat 
depression. It would also cheapen the cost of cotton 
goods for export market. The same argument 
applies to such trades as the making of boots ani 
shoes, cutlery, hardware, woollen goods, furnitur. 

While the home market has no lack of potenti 
customers, the Dominion market suffers from having 
far too few customers. The only logical method d 
expanding Dominion trade is by aiding each Dominim 
to increase its population by the right type of em 
grant, and so increase its spending power. Thiss 
a matter for conference between the home county 
and the Dominions, and should not present @ 
insuperable problem. 

The position of the Crown Colonies and Indias 
somewhat different. Here we have potential ct 
tomers in millions, but with a very low purchasig 
power, which can only be increased by vast schems 
of economic development. If developed by mode 
transport, and fully industrialized with moda 
machinery, India alone would supply whole-time wi 
for all our home resources in the machinery and i# 
and steel trades, besides affecting indirectly all of 
metal trades. The possibilities of practical economt 
expansion in India and the Crown Colonies are ent 
mous, but any such development would need to} 

set free from the extremist element of party politi 

In the matter of commercial expansion throught 
the Empire, tariff revision and preference would hart 
to play an important part in future relationship 
To gain the greatest possible advantages to & 
Empire as a whole, it will be necessary to frame # 
commercial policies always with special regard © 
economic, and not to sentimental values. Sentime 
as an asset in Empire matters holds little of val 
in these days, except that it should give inter-Emp# 
citizens a trade advantage if all other things 4 
equal. 

There is no cause for defeatism to-day at hom 
or in the Empire; there is cause, however, to ma 
far better use and intelligent service of our gt 


we have practical hope to meet our obligations. If 


wealth of resources and undeveloped possessions. 
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BOSWELLIANA—II 


By SHANE LESLIE 


fails to be translated into the Life. It was 
regrettable that Johnson did not accompany 
Boswell on his visit to Wilton, for we should have 
had an opinion on Stonehenge. Boswell was struck 
“ only with a general sensation of stupendousness.”’ 
Neither the Cedars nor the books nor Salisbury 
Cathedral roused him, but he recorded a strange 
tale of Lord Pembroke which combined the improper 
with the supernatural. When Johnson was away, 
“so that my mind wanted its great sun,’’ he fell 
to recording his lasciviousness and such counter- 
ents as he could employ. While a Solomon 
at his legal work, he could only regret that he was 
a Solomon in another more Asiatic sense. 

Alas, Boswell could not accompany Johnson on 
his famous visit to France, for he was seeing Mrs. 
Boswell through her confinement, and the Journal 
becomes largely domestic, though it ends with a 
scene a month later which could hardly have been 
good for Mrs. Boswell. ‘“‘I got into a highland 
humour . . . and pushed the bottle about with an 
improper keenness as I was not the entertainer. . . 
and when I got home I was shockingly affected, 
being so furious that I took up the chairs in the 
dining room and threw them about and broke some 
of them and beat about my walking stick till I had 
it in pieces and then put it into the fire and burnt 
it. I have scarcely any recollection of this horrid 
scene, but my wife informed me of it. She was in 
great danger, for it seems I had aimed at her both 
with chairs and stick. What a monstrous account 
of a man! She got me to bed, where I was exces- 
sively sick.”’ 

This conduct was not brought before Dr. Johnson 
or we should have had a monumental rebuke. Mr. 
Scott thinks he was ‘‘ beginning to suspect his own 
insuperable moral limitations.” The Journal becomes 
a chronicle of hypochrondria and misery. Boswell 
realized that he was a pitiful failure. He could not 
keep his vows in respect of his wife or the bottle. 
Even his memory was a jumble of fragments. ‘I 
always remember Sir John Pringle’s saying to me 
some years ago in London, ‘ You know nothing.’ "’ 
These were periods of the blackest despair with 
bright passages of schoolboy joyousness, as when 
he drove singing in a stage-coach, making ‘‘ a pro- 
digious jovial noise going through Welwyn. What 
a contrast to the solemnity of Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts, written at Welwyn.’’’ But when he was 
basking in the light of his great luminary he attained 
a certain measure of happiness again. Volume 
XI shows him with Johnson visiting Oxford, 
Birmingham and Lichfield. Boswell did not scruple 
to kiss a maid in his master’s house. He was as 
happy then as when he brought Johnson and Wilkes 
together to a meal. His editor rightly laments that 
he never recorded the conversation of any one of the 
great women of his time, a Hannah More or an 
Elizabeth Montagu. The only woman on whom he 
bestowed his powers as an interviewer was Margaret 
Rudd, a courtesan and a criminal. She was a siren. 
She had cheated the gallows and incidentally fooled 
Boswell. ‘‘ No specimen of Boswell’s art shows 
greater finesse and adroitness than his Interview 
with Mrs. Rudd.’? Boswell recorded his assigna- 
tions with females by using English words in Greek 
lettering, but his ill-doing was once discovered. 
“When I came home I found that my wife had 
been reading this Journal and, though I had used 
Greek letters, had understood my visits. She spoke 
to me of it with so much reason and spirit that I 
candidly owned my folly.” He was capable of 


W HEN Johnson was not present, the Journal 


gaming all night before taking law cases in the 
morning. ‘‘ It is curious how differently bad conduct 
appears to a man when he himself is guilty of it 
from what it does in the abstract. What would I 
have thought had I been told of a Counsellor at Law 
and the Father of a Family doing what I did last 
night!’ What would Dr. Johnson have thought, 
may we add? 

In the intervals of hearing Blair preach three 
sermons on the inexhaustible text, ‘‘ Cornelius a 
devout man,’’ he visited Hume, who told him that 
Herring, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was so 
pleased with his History that he sent him ten guineas 
and offered him a room at Lambeth. 

On returning to London in March he ran into 
Johnson again at Mrs. Thrale’s, and later at Mrs. 
Williams’s, where ‘‘ he ate oysters and drank water 
and then he had tea. The immediate transition from 
raw oysters to sweet tea was strange. Oysters and 
sugar are a composition which one is challenged 
to eat for a wager.”’ 

The next day, we read, he ‘‘ went to the Bavarian 
Minister Chapel to Mass, but was too late for the 
solemn music. It was St. Patrick’s Day, and seeing 
the Irish with the green cresses in their hats gave 
me sensations of spirit which I connect with Ireland. 
The elegance of the dress of some of the ladies 
whom I saw at Mass refined my imagination. I 
was in the humour I was in when in Italy, pious 
and amorous. I hastened to visit a lady... . 

** Dr. Johnson had said to me yesterday that Adam 
Smith was a most disagreeable fellow after he had 
drunk some wine which he said bubbled in his mouth. 
He made a most excellent: remark. ‘ Drinking,” said 
he, ‘ does not improve conversation. It alters the 
mind so that you are pleased with any conversa- 
tion.’ 

Followed the famous visits to Oxford and Birming- 
ham and the drive through Blenheim with Johnson. 
‘* When we were in the chaise he said, ‘ When you 
have ‘a place in the country lay out twenty pounds 
a year upon a Laboratory. It will be an amusement 
to you.’ I said I had last summer taken a course of 
chemistry. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ take a course of chemistry 
or a course of rope-dancing or a course of anything 
to which you are inclined at the time. Contrive to 
have as many retreats for your mind as you can, 
as many things to which it can fly from itself.’ I 
thought of a course of concubinage, but was afraid 
to mention it.’’ 

In the evening of their visit to Lichfield, Boswell 
brought up the ever-present subject. ‘‘ He said 
there is no trusting to that crazy piety. I was 
humbled by that strong saying. After dinner I had 
visited his house. A beautiful, gentle, sweet maid 
showed it. In one of the garret rooms I kissed her 
and she curtsied. I was charmed with her for the 
moment as with a rose.” 

Boswell, no doubt, took Johnson as much as the 
pages of his diary into his lascivious confidence. 

March 25, 1776: ‘‘ This morning, when I was 
pressing Dr. Johnson closely with some question 
concerning himself, he rebuked me smartly and said 
that this questioning was not the conversation among 
gentlemen, that it was assuming a superiority, that a 
man might not wish to have part of his. former life 
brought under his view, that he was shocked yester- 
day and saw Peter Garrick was shocked when I 
asked if his brother was not bred to the wine trade. 
That in their brother’s state of splendour they did 
not like to have his original state recalled, that 
nobody questioned people as I did.” 
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There are traces of torn pages pointing to a 
quarrel between Johnson and Boswell, who must have 
wearied him with his prurient whinings. Another 
gap, no doubt, covered their reconciliation. Johnson 
remained testy. ‘* When I talked to Mrs. Thrale 
of my drinking water, Dr. Johnson was angry a 
little :‘ Who cares whether you drink water or not?’ ”’ 

Boswell attended the trial of the Duchess of Kings- 
ton by the Peers. ‘‘ Amongst Peers’ eldest sons, 
two and two, did I strut and got to the throne 
where I was excellently placed.’’ In the evening he 
saw Garrick play Benedick. Two days later he was 
receiving an account of New Zealand cannibals from 
Captain Cook. 

On April 23 the Dean of Derry said he had a high 
respect for Johnson, but he was no gentleman. 
Burke said, ‘‘ Ireland is just a worse England, Scot- 
land is something different. England and Ireland 
are like a tiger and a cat. Scotland a leopard or 
any other animal. Boswell replied that England was 
a lion and Scotland a tiger. 

Sunday, April 28, found the great pair with the 
Thrales at Bath. They attended the Abbey Church. 
At dinner Johnson said: ‘‘ At present the character- 
istic of our Government is imbecility. The magis- 
trate dares not call the Guards for fear of being 
hanged. The Guards will not come for fear of being 
given up.’’ Boswell: ‘ Pitt rose high by force of 
tongue.’’ Johnson: ‘‘ No, sir, he got no higher by 
that than many others. It was a coincidence of 
circumstances.’’ In the Life Boswell adds ‘‘ given 
up to the blind rage of popular juries.’’ 

The Journal supplies the reasons for their not 
being pleased with their Inn. At the White Lion 
he would not eat the bread and demanded white 
bread. Boswell: ‘‘ Is not that white bread? ” John- 
son: ‘‘ No, sir, not in England. I should have gone 
a mile to look for it in Scotland, though I send it 
away here ’’ (laughing). 

In May they were back in London. 

‘“*The difference between men and women was 
mentioned. Someone said the Queen of Hungary 
was as able as any man.’’ Johnson: “ Sir, she would 
have cut off her thumbs to be a man.’’ The Life has 
the following: ‘‘ I’m afraid where there is no educa- 
tion, as in savage lands, there men will have the 
upper hand. True bodily strength contributes. But 
the government is by mind. When it comes to dry 
understanding, men get the better.’’ The notes add: 
‘* Markham: ‘ Had you a wife?’ Johnson: ‘ Yes, 
sir, I had that honour.’ Markham: ‘ Was she a 
good wife?’ Johnson: ‘ Why, pretty well, as well 
as General Oglethorpe’s.’ The General, who had 
been thirty years married, professed subjection and 
was glorying in 

As they walked to Charing Cross, Johnson said 
General Oglethorpe never completes what he has to 
say. ‘* I remember Dr. Johnson said Campbell loved 
to tell a bulky story. Mrs. Oglethorpe said as he 
rolied, ‘ He’s charging himself.’ ”’ 

The twelfth volume of the Papers shows Boswell 
sinking into an appalling state of melancholy accom- 
panied by self-recorded depths of moral collapse, 
which may possibly, as so often in such a case, be 
exaggerated by the sufferer. The editor thinks that 
they seem ‘‘ in their sordidness and utter reckless- 
ness really to indicate a temporary loss of sanity.” 
The climax seems to have been when he attended 
a funeral drunk and kissed a girl in open day in 
the churchyard. Mrs. Boswell had to be hunting for 
him in the dark or guarding her orphaned niece from 
his glances. What was to be made of such moods 
as of June 17, 1776: 

** Lay long in bed and fancied that the gloomy 
vapours exuded by insensible perspiration. | Was 
somewhat easier. Veronica [his daughter] lay be- 
side me and I engaged her attention with telling 
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her how pretty angels would come and carry her 
from the kirk-hole to heaven. ..’’ After mishe 
having on the north brae of the Castle Hill, he told 
his dear wife immediately. The following day, 
August 29, he watched Hume’s funeral. As he was 
perpetually tortured by fear of death and dislike 
of annihilation, he had tackled Hume on his death. 
bed the previous month much as he ventured to inter. 
view Mrs. Rudd. No doubt he hoped to glean some 
Christian hope from the mental agonies of the dying 
sceptic. Hume ‘“‘ was lean, ghastly and quite of an 
earthly appearance.” He obtained scant cheer, 
Hume “said flatly that the Morality of every 
Religion was bad and I really thought was not 
jocular when he said that when he heard a man 
was religious he concluded he was a rascal, though 
he had known some instances of very good men 
being religious.’”’ They fell to discussing immor. 
tality. Hume pointed out ‘‘ that a Porter who gets 
drunk by ten o’clock with gin must be immortal, 
that the trash of every age must be preserved and 
that new Universes must be created to contain such 
infinite numbers. This appeared to me an unphilo 
sophical objection and I said, ‘ Mr. Hume, you know 
Spirit does not take up space.’ ”’ 

On a former occasion Hume had instanced against 
immortality that otherwise Wilkes and his mob must 
be immortal. At a lamplighter’s funeral Wilkes 
happened to say to him, ‘ I think he won’t rise again,’ 
which gave Boswell a chance of repeating Hume's 
remark. Wilkes ‘‘ grinned abashment as a negro 
grows whiter when he blushes.’’ 

Boswell asked him whether he would not like to 
see his friends again, but Hume remained ‘“ inde 
cently and impolitely positive in incredulity.”” Rather 
unkindly, Boswell told him that Johnson did not 
allow his History much credit, saying, ‘‘ Sir, the fellow 
is a Tory by chance.’’ Hume said ‘‘ he became 4 
greater friend of the Stuart family as he advanced 
in studying for his History, and he hoped he had 
vindicated the first of them so effectually that they 
would never again be attacked.’’ 

Though Johnson took the Royal side in the Amer: 
can Revolution, Boswell was for Washington, and 
wrote an Ode on the Long Island Prisoners for the 
London Chronicle, which has been identified and 
facsimiled in the volumes. The first stanza will 
strike a noble sense of pride in all American readers; 


Washington, admired by all 

(For he is brave and honest, ’tis agreed), 

Where was he when such evil did befall 

The rising Empire’s sons who rushed with speed, 
Rushed from the invaders—where did Lee command? 
And where had hoary Putnam ta’en his stately stand? 


Boswell’s son David was born a sickly child, and 
no surprise, for adventures which had to be recorded 
in the decency of Greek characters had continued. 
‘* I was shocked that the Father of a family should 
go amongst Strumpets, but there was rather an insen- 
sibility about me to virtue. I was so sensual. 
Perhaps I should not write all this.’’ In vain he 
pleaded against himself. 

The child died and Boswell recorded his mixed 
feelings as none but Boswell could. Through the 
scene of the child’s death he seemed to be grasping 
at the chances of his own immortality, in which he 
was still desperately concerned to believe. 

Had these Papers come to the surface soon afte 
Boswell’s own death, they would have attracted little 
attention. Only a few Johnsonian scholars 
have delighted in the opportunity to trace the 
thoughts, the circuits and circumstances in which 
so much of the Life was conceived. The new touches 
of Johnson would not have been noticed. The 
pathetic sordidness of Boswell’s humdrum existence 
would have been cast aside. Macaulay would have 
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drawn a fantastic Boswell in colours of dripping 
slime. But the cleansing years have passed, and 
though history will not permit oblivion, it bestows 
a vast forgiveness. Boswell is a great national bene- 
factor. His least word is of interest. His rot and 
rubbish are unwound like the decayed shroud of a 


the third volume of Lord Salisbury’s Life,* 

is due partly to the period, and partly to the 
idiosyncrasy of its author. The six years between 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield and the resignation 
of Lord Randolph Churchill at the end of 1886 were 
full of stirring and dramatic events. But the book 
is either too early or too late: it is in the middle 
distance, and some of the most interesting episodes, 
such as Bradlaugh’s entrance into Parliament, are 
omitted as having no relation to Lord Salisbury. 
The tragedy of the Phoenix Park, Gordon and Khar- 
toum, Parnell and Kilmainham, the fight between 
Lords and Commons over the Franchise and Redistri- 
bution Bills, how flat they all seem to-day, like 
opened bottles of soda-water! Twenty years ago 
they would have been read by men who had taken 
part in the transactions. Twenty years hence they 
will be read by serious students of history. But 
to-day they have the disadvantage of coming behind 
accounts of the same events written by pens as 
authoritative and more vivacious than Lady Gwen- 
dolen Cecil’s. That brings me to the second cause 
of lack of interest: the austerity of the writer. 
Familiar as the events are, written down to the 
bone, some of them, the daughter of a Prime 
Minister might have provided us with many inti- 
mate touches of conversation and correspondence. 
That was the expectation. But the narative is exaspera- 
tingly impersonal. Where persons are alluded to, they 
are designated by an initial, real or fictitious. This 
reserve is a family tradition. Lord Salisbury was the 
most impersonal of speakers, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill was the most personal. Who was the 
more attractive? Disraeli thought rightly that person- 
alities were history, as does Mr. Winston Churchill. 
It is the difference among historians between 
Froude, Macaulay and Carlyle and Stubbs, Morley 
and Green. The blight of Cecilian impersonality 
has descended on these pages, which one turns 
hastily or languidly. When Lord Carnarvon’s flirta- 
tion with Home Rule, culminating in the meeting 
with Parnell in an empty house, was the absorbing 
topic, Lady Gwendolen writes of ‘‘ a remembered 
murmur in the family circle,’ when the Prime 
Minister said: ‘‘ I am not easy about Carnarvon— 
he is getting so very green.’’ That is the right 
touch; it is delightful, but why are there not more 
of these remembered murmurs? It is what we looked 
for—at least, I did. And yet there was a deal of 
humanity in Lord Salisbury, if his daughter would 
only have let us see it. In nothing was he more 
human than in his frank adoption of Lord Halsbury’s 
doctrine that judgeships should be given to Con- 
Servatives. ‘‘ We must pay our debts first in the 
way of judgeships,’’ he wrote to Lord Randolph at 
the end of ’85, when a change of Government was 
seen to be inevitable. Given a sufficiency of law, 
the Conservative mentality is to be preferred on the 
Bench. Lord Salisbury’s title to fame rests on his 
conduct of Foreign Affairs; but the seven months 
een July, 85, and February, ’86, were too short 


Tis dullness which pervades two-thirds of this, 


** Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury.’ By Lady 
Vol. IIT. 


Gwendolen Cecil. Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 


LADY GWENDOLEN CECIL’S THIRD VOLUME 
By A. A. B. 


mummy. His very loathsomeness evokes pity, and 
his vilest social qualities are pardoned in the supreme 
though unconscious artist. The fascinating interest 
of these volumes is barely indicated in what we have 
written, but Colonel Isham merits a literary Distin- 
guished Service Order. 


a time for the Foreign Secretary to achieve more 
than to gather up the strands left loose by Gladstone 
and Granville. He succeeded in convincing Bismarck 
that a change of Ministers would not mean a change 
of policy, as in ’80, an assurance he was able to 
give, Lady Gwendolen shrewdly conjectures, because 
the Queen had told him that it should be so. On the 
subject of Queen Victoria, the author’s reserve melts 
into something like worship, and we have a warm and 
just portrait of the character of this great woman. 

During most of the six years, Lord Salisbury spoke 
more often on the platform than at any other time of 
his life. There could be no doubt about the sincerity 
of his belief in the legislative union with Ireland, 
whereas one always had the feeling that Randolph 
Churchill in different circumstances would, or might 
have been, a Home Ruler, and the same was true of 
Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury’s directness and sim- 
plicity were the charm of his platform style, of which 
the crispness and entire absence of affectation were 
sometimes more dramatic than the flashing eye and 
thundering tones of Gladstone. He was once address- 
ing a hall full of artisans in the Waterloo Bridge Road, 
when he said casually of the Eastern question, ‘‘ I have 
a letter for you from the Sultan of Turkey,’’ and he 
pulled out of his breast pocket a bundle of letters, from 
which he picked out and read one, beginning: ‘‘ Tell 
the people of England.”” The effect was electrical, 
not that there was anything in the letter beyond 
the usual phrases about putting down massacres. 
But the clerks and working men gasped with 
excitement. Here was*the Prime Minister, with a 
letter from the Caliph in his pocket, mixed up | 
with his other letters, which he was reading to 
them in a_ confidential tone, while he wiped 
the sweat from his brow with the back of his hand. 
This was something like politics! I always thought 
Lord Salisbury was happier and more at his ease at a 
big, rough meeting in Bermondsey or Southwark than 
at more sophisticated gatherings of partisans in the 
West End. 

It would be impossible to make the scene of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s resignation and Lord Iddesleigh’s 
death on Lord Salisbury’s sofa other than painfully 
exciting; and in these concluding chapters Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil is moved into that penetration which 
springs from sympathy. Although the letters have 
been published before by Mr. Churchill and others, their 
interest can never fail. Lord George Hamilton in his 
Reminiscences hints that Lord Randolph flung himself 
out of office to escape from some social or pecuniary 
scandal; but there is no authority or evidence for this. 
The real cause was that which is indicated in these 
pages, wounded personal feelings, and rage at being 
contradicted. It seems incredible now, looking back, 
that all his colleagues, except Lord Salisbury, were 
struck by panic at the resignation, and thought that 
it mustmean the fall of the Government. We see now 
that it was a blessing in disguise, for it enabled Lord 
Salisbury to appoint Goschen Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Will Smith Leader of the House of 
Commons, and Arthur Balfour Irish Secretary. It is 
sad, but true, that poor Lord Randolph’s uncontroll- 
able temper saved the Tory Party. 
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THE FALLING BIRTH RATE 


By Louis I. DuBLIN 
(Statistician, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of New York) 


N the years preceding 1880 the population in- 
| crease in some countries reached from 35 to 40 

per thousand, which is not far from the limit 
of human productive capacity. With very few 
important exceptions, e.g., Russia, the average mar- 
ried couple is to-day bringing into the world only 
half as many children as did their grandparents. 
The serious economic and _ political consequences 
which may result from this tendency are not fully 
realized even by those who are aware of the facts. 
In some cases it may, indeed, constitute a threat to 
national survival, and, in any event, if carried 
further is bound to cause a disturbing effect in the 
international distribution of the various races of the 
world. Nor has this movement yet reached its 
culmination. In some countries, as, for instance, 
the United States, it proceeds apace, and it is 
doubtful indeed whether many people realize how far 
it has actually gone and what the implications are 
for the near future and the ultimate consequences, 
for the very organization of society in the next few 
generations is imperilled by the constantly diminish- 
ing number of births. 

There are two headings under which we may con- 
sider the consequences of this diminishing birth rate : 
(1) the biological consequences, and (2) the social 
consequences to the human race. Certain writers 
have pointed out to us that fertility of the human 
species always declines with advancing civilization ; 
that there are cycles of fertility with a rise and fall 
succeeding each other over long periods. To-day, 
they argue, education and other advantages of 
modern civilization, which are favourable to an ever- 
increasing standard of living of the masses of the 
people, are factors which work in the direction of 
diminishing the capacity to breed. 

To me, however, it seems fairly certain that the 
main causes of the decline in the birth rate are not 
biological, as these writers would seem to think, 
but primarily social and economic. Following the 
advent of modern industrial civilization, there has 
come in nearly all civilized countries a distinct im- 
provement in the standard of living. With the 
increase in population which characterized the early 
decades of industrial development there has followed 
a greater and greater increase in the extent of man’s 
control over Nature. The result is that civilized 
people, on the whole, are better housed, better 
clothed and better fed than they were a few genera- 
tions ago. The motor car, the radio, film, and 
innumerable other accessories of modern life of which 
our grandparents knew nothing—and which they 
consequently never missed—have had their inevitable 
effects on family life. While some loss of natural 
capacity to bear children may be allowed, the evi- 
dence, in my judgment, is altogether convincing that 
the major cause of the phenomenon of the continually 
declining birth rate is conscious control by men and 
women of the natural consequences of cohabitation. 
This has been made possible by the spread among 
all classes and creeds of the community of the know- 
ledge of contraceptive methods. It is a new force 
which has been unleashed on an unthinking com- 
munity—a power which has been accepted, and 
accepted by many with an almost religious fervour. 

To-day, the whole Western world is aware of its 
potentialities—Jew, Protestant and Catholic alike, 
Therefore I think it is reasonable to assume that 
as this knowledge percolates through and through 
the communities of the world, and science makes the 
methods employed more effective, the birth rate will 
continue to decline, not only in Europe and America, 


but in all countries where these methods are known 
and accepted. This result is all the more to be 
expected in view of the weakening of the moral 
objections to the practice of birth control. The 
subject is still a very controversial one, but more 
and more those who condemn the practice without 
qualification find themselves reduced in number and 
with diminishing public support. 


We may well ask: How far will this movement: 


proceed? Shall we eventually reach the position of a 
stabilized population living under conditions favour. 
able to the development of the highest state of 
mental activity? In some countries this may be the 
result. But there is this important consequence to bear 
in mind : other factors being equal, the dominant races 
are those with the highest birth rate and the youngest 
population. Moreover, with the universal spread of 
the arts and sciences, with world-wide communica. 
tions and dissemination of knowledge, communities 
tend to become equal. 

One thing, therefore, is certain: The changes 
which are now occurring in the birth rate and those 
that are likely to occur in succeeding generations are 
bringing in their train consequences of the gravest 
importance. These have not received the attention 
they deserve. If we wish to meet them, those in 
authority and those with knowledge must strive to 
implant in the public mind a realization of what this 
declining birth rate may mean to future generations, 
For the practices and conditions of to-day will ult: 
mately determine the kind of world in which they 
will live. 

These are primary and national considerations 
confronting each country; but there are also inter. 
national questions to be considered. If, while such 
countries as the United States, for instance, continue 
to record a declining birth rate, such countries as 
Russia, and especially China and India, continue to 
increase their populations, or even maintain their 
present numbers, the question forces itself upon us: 
How will this affect the balance of international 
relations in the future? The differential decline in 
the birth rate will mean that our grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren will inherit a totally different 
kind of world from ours of to-day. Those groups 
that maintain the higher rate of reproduction wil 
dominate the scene. Signs are not wanting to ind: 
cate that the old order of ruling and of subject 
peoples is rapidly coming to an end, and if the 
people of Russia, of China, and of India continue 
to people the earth, they will in all probability 
dominate it also. — 


TIME 
By Ian GoopHopE COLVIN 


OW short a while have we to test the lyre 
Of life ! how soon we lay it by ! 
Time numbs the nimble fingers of Desire, 
And with the moments melts the melody. 


Our Western sages did not reason well 
When they contrived the lapse of life to tell, 
With click and whirr of wheel and beat of bell. 


More sympathetic clocks the Chinese wrought, 
Which by the drip of water gauged the years. 
It was a most harmonious thought 

To measure Time in tears. 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE IN THEIR DAY 


VI—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


By Davip OcKHAM 


and portrayer of essentially English characters 

and backgrounds, shares, with some curious bed- 
fellows, the distinction of being a European best- 
seller. His literary eminence is sufficient to account 
for his popularity in Berlin and Hanover, but it is 
his humanity, rare among contemporary writers, that 
has given him an appeal transcending the bounds 
of nationality. 

When a novelist born of the English upper middle 
classes has been educated at Harrow and New Col- 
lege, Oxford, one is entitled to expect the worst. 
Devotion to lost causes, the sense of importance of 
a small dominant caste, ignorance and incuriosity of 
the life of the masses—those characteristics, one 
would say, must colour his make-up. But Mr. Gals- 
worthy, happily, has never been true to type. His 
first novels, ‘ The Island Pharisees,’ ‘ The Man of 
Property,’ ‘ The Country House,’ and ‘ Fraternity,’ 
are all shot through with a sympathy for the under- 
dog, for the dispossessed, for the insulted and in- 
jured, that, allowing for the difference in national 
characteristics, is comparable with Dostoievsky. And 
Mr. Galsworthy has been consistent from the begin- 
ning. He may or may not be known to posterity 
by ‘ The Forsyte Saga,’ but in everything that he 
has written—novels, short stories and plays—there is 
the same passionate feeling for the dispossessed, for 
those whom life has not treated too well, for those 
whose misfortunes are largely due, if not to their 
own faults, then to their temperaments. Here is 
genuine pity, if not love, for humanity. 

That passion for the inapt, and often inept label, 
which has given us the ‘‘ Cornish Riviera’’ (no one 


J OHN GALSWORTHY, English of the English, 


speaks of the French Cornwall), once incited an 
otherwise undistinguished writer to refer to Mr. Gals- 
worthy as the English Balzac. At first sight the 
comparison is singularly inapt; but there is in it 
something of truth; both writers have given us 
valuable contemporary social documents, and both 
depict characters that, however they may have been 
marked by the spirit of their times, are yet universal. 
Also, both have succeeded in converting unlikeable . 
into sympathetic characters. The real hero of ‘ The 
Forsyte Saga’ is Soames, who begins by being 
something more than unlovable, and in every succeed- 
ing volume his creator makes him more sympathetic. 
That is something more than the alchemy of genius; 
it is the love that the novelist unconsciously bestows 
on the offspring of his brain. 

Few men of our time command greater respect 
both as a writer and as a man that Mr. Galsworthy. 
One’s only criticism is that he has carried, and is 
still carrying, ‘ The Forsyte Saga’ beyond its legiti- 
mate conclusion. He has a sympathy with the con- 
temporary generation that is as rare as it is admir- 
able; unfortunately his understanding seems more on 
the emotional than on the intellectual plane, and his 
young men and women of the day do not ring true. 
If the ‘ White Monkey’ be compared with some of 
the novels of his younger contemporaries, he will be 
seen to be holding Nature up to a distorting mirror. 
That is a result of being, so justifiably, in love with 
one’s own creations; one cannot cease to manipulate 
the strings of the marionettes. The temptation is 
admittedly hard to resist, but. Mr. Galsworthy would 
have done more service to;:his great and deserved 
reputation if he had resisted it. 


PARIS’S MOST FAMOUS SHOW 


_ By Louts LEMARCHAND 
(Producer of the Folies Bergéres) 


HE music-hall is the synthesis of all the arts, and 

to succeed in it as a producer one must be at the 

same time poet, painter, sculptor and musician. 
For over twenty years I have been producing at the 
Folies Bergéres, and my first thought before passing 
any particular scene or tableau for stage publication 
is, ‘‘ Will it please my public?’’ The Parisian music- 
hall public is more international than any other public 
in the world, a clientele comprised of every nation 
in the world, black, white and yellow. The only way 
to please them all is by giving them an almost entirely 
visual performance. Sight knows no frontiers—it is 
universal; thus I try to make them laugh through 
pantomime. Then there is again the magic of sound 
which is acceptable to all mankind. The cosmopolitan 
public of Paris needs entertainment that is new without 
being so revolutionary as to upset any particular class 
or individual. The same discrimination must also be 
used in decoration, music and lighting. Take, for 
instance, the last revue of mine, ‘ Usine 4 Folies,’ 
which aroused so much comment. It was born of an 
idea that the public might respond to a show in which 
mechanical beauty was the theme. This had never 
been attempted before. I developed this new idea in 
the prologue to the revue, thinking that even if it 
failed to attract the crowd, there would still be a revue 


following that would please the public. The essay 
proved so successful that there was not one critic in 
Paris who did not praise the prologue almost to the 
detriment of the revue itself. 

Another reason for the success of the Folies Ber- 
géres is the way in which religion and fantasy have 
been enlisted to the service of art; many of my 
tableaux bring in religious subjects, and though the 
Church has attacked me for it, the public are agreed 
that no interpretation of religion was ever presented 
in any way contrary to good taste or decency. I 
evolved this characteristic aspect of my shows through 
my long connexion as a boy with the Jesuits. I was 
for many years a boarder in a Jesuit college, and it 
was they who really turned my attention to the music- 
hall and awoke in my mind a love for. mise-en-scene. 
What can be more theatrical than the mise-en-scene 
which the Jesuits utilize in any big religious ceremony? 
They are past masters in the art and nothing is more 
imposihg than their ritual and method of serving the 
altar with fanfares and drums. After all, it is only in 
keeping with the whole tradition of the Church, and 
we must never forget that we owe the theatre to the 
Church itself. 

Let me not forget the debt I owe to my teachers of 
philosophy at the University I attended, who above all 
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made me appreciate the value of discipline and of 
logical sequence. When I first started as a producer 
I found the very antithesis of these qualities on the 
stage. In the music-hall particularly there was a com- 
plete absence of plan and the greatest disorder. The 
success of a revue depends largely on the rhythmic 
sequence of contrasting tableaux. Of course, all the 
action of the music-hall revolves around woman. In 
the theatre, as in life, she is always at the centre of 
things. 


Women, too, are the principal interpreters of 
shows. Almost every nation in Europe is represented 
on the stage. English girls are by far the best wher 
discipline and rhythm are concerned. Hungarians 
Viennese and German girls stand out above the others 
for grace and charm, though the Hungarian ranks 
easily first where beauty is concerned. Among other 
nations I find the best classical dancers to be the 
Russians, and the best modern dancers to be 
Americans. 


ON LETTING A HOUSE 
By OnE WHo Dip 


with old memories. Along with this and that 

and the other I came across the dossier of the 
first and—Allah being kind !—last time I ever deter- 
mined to let a house by my own efforts... . 

My advertisement, thrice inserted in a London 
paper, was not one of those cryptic little affairs 
of initials and groups of two or three letters, baffling 
the reader who strives to divine whether O.C. means 
offices convenient or oil cooking, and if good gar. 
gives a pat on the back to a garden or a garage. 
-It consisted of six lines of information about the 
house, outhouses, garden and grounds, distance 
from London and from local town, the rental 
required and the period of tenancy. Yet a number of 
the replies curtly requested me to send ‘“‘ particu- 
lars,’’ or ‘‘ full particulars.”” One man told me to 
send ‘“‘ particulars, with photo which cannot be 
returned as I have so many offers to consider.’’ 
(Him I sent a picture-postcard of the Tower of 
London, with no stamp on it.) 

‘* What particulars do you want? ’’ I inquired of 
Some of these replied 


l AST night I was turning out a drawer stuffed 


several laconic correspondents. 
that they wanted ‘‘ any.particulars ’’; some that they 
wanted ‘‘ all particulars ’’; some did not reply at all. 

Persons wanted to know all sorts of curious details, 
such as ‘‘ how many couches..are there in the front 
sitting-room,’’ and ‘*‘ how many mattresses are there 


on the bed in the smallest bedroom.”’ Then visits of 
inspection began to occur. 

About half of them had no perceptible manners 
at all. Their attitude was that of the small Irish 
butcher prodding penned pigs about at a weekly 
market. We ourselves were not prodded, but every 
detail of our environment was. Masterful, fur-coated 
women with red faces and lots of dogs clumped 
through the bedrooms, opening and shutting what- 
ever looked as if it might open or shut; flinging 
back mattresses on neatly made beds and leaving 
them like that; collapsing, rather than sitting down, 
on armchairs, to test the springs; telling us that, 
of course the hall curtains would have to be taken 
away by us (and, by insinuation, turned over to the 
common hangman) as they could not bear that 
shade of brown; lustily snapping the electric light 
switches on and off and rummaging noisily in the 
china cupboard. Some flower beds they strode about, 
and on others they parked their cars. The annoying 
mud they gathered on their shoes from walking 
on the flower beds they scraped off on the bars of 
the newly painted white gate in the drive. Some 
of them drove off when our backs were turned for a 
moment, without bothering to thank us, or fo let us 
know if the place interested them. One large, 
expensively upholstered woman, who did this had 
previously told, not asked, our maid to give her 
two accompanying Chow dogs a plate of food. 
Another finally divulged, with clear intent to cause 
a Sensation in Court, that her comrade on this 
foray was Lady X, and that, of course, it would 


not suit her at all. (It should have been mentioned 
that our place was a sort of jolly little Rocky 
Mountain chalet, in a few acres of picturesque 
ground up in a hill-top wood, with electric light 
and main water; a fine bathroom, indoor sanitation, 
garage, and other amenities.) Her face was a study 
when | replied that the Duchess of Z (a non-existent 
a urgently wanted to buy, but we preferred to 
ease. 

Then there were the meek, inquisitive kind; and 
the alarmed, suspicious kind, who exchanged looks 
with each other, when I, seemingly, became to 
garrulous and enthusiastic about this or that featur 
of our surroundings and appurtenances. They were 
of both sexes and usually hunted in couples. The 
sometimes expressed gratitude for the trouble we had 
taken to entertain them, and usually declared that 
they would think about it, with so obvious ani 
touching an unawareness that experience had taught us 
perfectly well that they had not the slightest intention 
of contemplating for another sixty seconds th 
merest possibility of leasing the place, that it was 
difficult to repress a grin. 

The most welcome of The Strange People were 
the men who came alone. It was just what they 
would like, but, they broadly hinted, there was a 
wife at home, and you know what wives are; they 
don’t like remotish places, unsurrounded by neigh 
bours and cinemas and drapers and things. They 
carefully looked at all the things they had been told to, 
especially the kitchen mysteries, and eagerly amassed 
all the rosy-hued evidence for the defence that we 
offered them, scribbling it down on the backs of 
envelopes, and sometimes even returning our pencils 
(and matches). One or two wives came, and saw— 
and led the fellows away with their tails between their 
legs. The mere idea of life in those wilds! What 
next ! 

Several women came alone, not at all arrogant 
They confided that they wanted to start something. 
On ‘‘ Brardway ’’ one starts something by pulling a 
gun in a night club. On our woodland hill th 
phrase meant growing fruit, flowers or vegetables, 
or breeding birds or animals. The would-be starters 
importuned us for advice as Stambul’s beggars 
importune one for backsheesh. It was no fault of 
ours that no land of milk and honey was promptly 
attempted. We exuded information and warm 
optimism. But these women had no money. They 
merely knew some other woman who, too, was dis 
contented and might join the speaker in this enterprise, 
if she were able to raise any money or to find another 
woman still who would lend them some money, o# 
invest in so promising a proposition. .. . 

But I let that place, I did. 

When the agreement, duly signed and witnessed, 
arrived, I displayed it on the mantelpiece and sat up 
till two in the morning, smoking contemplative pipe 
and staring at it... . 
up and touched it. Yes, it was real. 


Two or three times I got 
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A PACKET OF CIGARETTES 
By H. K. ZIEGLER 


T was characteristic of Natalie Carr to be ready 
] soon. The good things of life did not come 

to her easily; they had to be watched for and 
eagerly snatched when they came within reach. 
Natalie, consequently, had an expectant air, always 
seemed to be lying in wait, and when her oppor- 
tunities did arrive she seized them too  whole- 
heartedly. Even in casual conversation her attention 
was too undivided, her interest too absorbing. She 
ran any topic to death. 

And now, as generally happened, her anxious pre- 
paredness had made her ready for dinner too early. 
Although she had dressed with extreme care, she 
was particularly early to-night, because it was Ron- 
nie’s birthday. It was nice of John and Helen to 
have asked her down for it; especially as she was 
so much poorer than the other guests, and didn’t 
seem quite to fit in. She wondered if, perhaps, they 
realized. .. ? Or might Ronnie not have asked 
them to have her? ‘* Why, of course we’ll have 
her,’’ she imagined Helen saying, “‘ if you want her. 
But, Ronnie, I’d never suspected there was any- 
thing. . . How too thrilling! ’’ 

Well, it was no use going down to the drawing- 
room yet. No one else would be ready, and it would 
be too much in character, too typically Natalie, to 
be first again. ‘‘ There’s poor Natalie,’ they would 
say to themselves, ‘‘ always waiting.’’ No, it would 
be much better to wait for the gong, and then to 
run down hurriedly, as if only just ready in time; 
like the others, the admirable, enviable people, who 
took everything so easily and casually, who could 
afford to be late. ¢ 

Like Isabel, for instance. Everybody seemed to be 
fond of her. She was so pretty, too, with her deli- 
cate complexion and wavy brown hair. Natalie went 
to the mirror and looked despondently at her own 
straight black hair, and the sallow face below it. 
There was no denying that the comparison was un- 
favourable. And the annoying part of it was that 
Isabel didn’t seem interested in her popularity. It 
was really sinful, the calm with which she accepted 
her advantages, while she, herself, would have 
been grateful for the least of them. She tried to 
picture herself with Isabel’s laughing grey eyes, and 
small, straight nose in place of her own, but the 
imaginary portrait was so grotesque that she turned 
to the reflexion of her own familiar features with 
a horrified relief. Not good individually, perhaps, 
but the ensemble was at least in keeping. She went 
over to the dressing-table to give her rather prominent 
nose another dab of powder. The act helped to 
restore her feeling of ownership. So nice of it to 
have stayed, she thought foolishly. 


II 


As she put down her puff her eye fell on a small 
white parcel, done up with blue ribbon, and her heart 
missed a beat. Ronnie’s cigarettes! She had meant 
to give them to him at breakfast, but when 
she had put her parcel on the table with the other 
Presents it had looked so small and common in com- 
parison that she had taken it away again, ashamed. 
How beastly it was to be so much poorer than any- 
one else! And Ronnie was probably feeling a little 
hurt about it, thinking that she hadn’t bothered. Never 
mind, she would find an opportunity to give it to him 
after dinner, when the others weren’t there. ‘‘ To 


dear Ronnie, with Love and Best Wishes.’’ She 
lingered fondly over the words, and then looked at 
the parcel in a sudden panic, just to make sure that 
they hadn’t written themselves on it. 

What a nice, frank expression he had. She began 
to rehearse an imaginary interview. She was walk- 
ing pensively in the garden by moonlight, enjoying 
the evening scents, but with that curious detachment, 
that air of gentle melancholy, which seemed a part 
of her. ‘* How she must have suffered,’’ people said 
of her, ‘* but how patient she is.’’ Ronnie was by 
her side. He was pleading in a low, passionate 
voice. ‘‘ Natalie, darling, you must know that I love 
you. Won’t you, can’t you, forget the past, and 
come away with me to look for happiness, you won- 
derful, mysterious creature?” Natalie smiled sadly, 
enigmatically, and went to the mirror, a little sway 
in her walk, to try the effect. The reflected face 
shocked her with a sickly grin. Discouraged and at 
the same time angry with this impudent caricature 
of her feelings, she snapped her fingers contemp- 
tuously at the reflexion, putting on an expression 
of cold austerity, and started to move about the 
room in a very matter-of-fact manner, looking piercingly 
here and there, as if entirely absorbed in searching 
for something. Satisfied that the imaginary audience, 
which was nearly always in attendance when she 
was alone, was now completely deceived as to her 
state of mind, Natalie gave a little sigh of relief as 
the gong sounded. 

‘* Natalie there, on Ronnie’s left, and then Dr. 
Crewe...’ Thank you, Helen. How nice the 
table looked, with its white cloth, and the candles 
reflected in the silver. It was a joy to see a table- 
cloth, so few people had them these days. They 
couldn’t afford them at home, of course. How ab- 
surdly fat Dr. Crewe was. His moustache was 
getting into the soup. No, he wasn’t at all well, 
he was informing his neighbour. Next week he was 
going to start an entirely new regime—the utmost 
simplicity of diet. These rich foods... He helped 
himself lavishly to lobster mayonnaise and shook 
his head sadly, deploring his civilized state. 


Ill 


Ronnie was talking to Isabel. He looked well, 
there, at the foot of the table, quite like the host. 
Ronnie Erskine. . . Natalie Erskine... yes, the 
name would sound well. Then, of course, she would 
be at the head of the table. A delightful couple, 
and such good hosts. ‘‘ Yes, I always have a table- 
cloth, it does look so much nicer”’. . . “I really 
don’t know how you do it, Mrs. Erskine.’’ Mrs. 
Erskine looked down modestly and caught sight of 
her face, distorted and upside down, reflected in a 
spoon. She watched it, fascinated, as she raised 
her fork to her mouth. It opened into a horrible, 
soft, toothless gap, invertebrate, like a sea-anemone, 
and engulfed the piece of fish. It reminded her of 
the aquarium. 

** Hullo, Natalie, you’re very quiet. I was expect- 
ing some cheerful conversation this evening, because 
it’s my birthday.” 

Mrs. Erskine vanished guiltily, and was replaced 
by Natalie Carr, spinster. This latter looked up 
quickly and gave Ronnie the whole attention of her 
eager, black eyes. 
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‘* Was I being quiet? Well, it must have been 
because I didn’t know how to begin. What does 
one say to people on their birthdays? ’’ she added 
brightly, too brightly. 

‘* Oh, you ask them how old they are, and say 
they don’t look it.’’ 

‘* Not if it’s a woman, at least, not the first part. 
And anyhow, I know how old you are, you’re 
twenty-nine,”” said Natalie confidently, and imme- 
diately regretted it. It was giving the matter too 
much importance. Isabel would have pretended not 
to know, or, at least, would have had more difficulty 
in remembering. 

‘“*No, I could never face it,’? Dr. Crewe was 
saying, ‘‘ and you’re just as sick as you are on a 
channel steamer, without the conveniences. I must 
say that, if I’ve got to be sick, I like to be sick 
privately, and not into a paper bag in front of four- 
teen strangers.’’ 

Natalie turned to him with relief, to avoid a 
possible question from Ronnie. 

‘‘ Oh, but just imagine, Dr. Crewe, the thrill of 
flying through the air, like Dedalus. I’m sure I 
should adore it.’’ 

‘* Well, perhaps you aren’t sea-sick, but person- 
ally——.”’ 

‘** Really, you doctors are impossible,’’ Helen inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ you can’t get away from people’s insides 
and diseases, and sea-sickness is a most unsuitable 
subject for the dinner-table. You'll take all our 
appetites away.” 

‘* I’ve always longed to fly,’’ said Natalie, pursuing 
the theme. ‘‘ Don’t you envy the birds, Ronnie, 
sailing about in the sky so easily and peacefully? ”’ 
** Yes, but it’s not a bit like that in an aeroplane,”’ 
Isabel put in. 
the engines made a horrible noise, and it was all 
very solid and enclosed, rather like being in a sort 
of train really, except that every now and then the 
whole thing dropped suddenly, like one of those 
awful express lifts.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Dr. Crewe scornfully, ‘‘ and if the 
engines stop, down you go and get smashed to atoms. 
No, nothing would induce me to go in one of the 
beastly things, and, anyhow, they aren’t natural. 
If we’d been meant to fly we’d have been given 
wings.”’ 

And that from a surgeon! ’’ said John. ‘‘ You 
might just as well say that if you’d been meant 
to perform operations, you’d have been born with 
scalpels instead of fingers.’ 

“‘Or that only centaurs were meant to hunt,”’ 
added Natalie, a little breathlessly, pleased with the 
whimsicality of the thought. Isabel could never have 
made a remark like that, for all her prettiness. 
Ronnie must surely see that for himself. Very 
pretty and attractive, of course, but no animation, 
no esprit, a little wooden, even. Mrs. Erskine re- 
turned to the table. ‘‘ It’s such a pleasure to dine 
occasionally with clever people like the Erskines,”’ 
this latter overheard Helen saying, ‘ such a change 
after the usual dull round. The entrancing thing 
about Natalie is her effortlessness, the ease with 
which she gets her effects.” Mrs. Erskine looked 
triumphantly at her husband, almost anticipating an 
answering look of affectionate pride. Ronnie, how- 
ever, was talking intimately to Isabel, and Miss 
Carr, reddening, angrily dismissed Mrs. Erskine as 
a conceited, sentimental idiot, unfit to mix with 
decent people. 

Half persuaded that Mrs. Erskine’s shameful ideas 
must be apparent to everybody, Miss Carr deter- 
mined to cover her ignominy and erase this entirely 
false impression by displaying herself in the part of 
the cultured woman, almost inhumanly intellectual. 


‘*I flew over from Paris once, and 


‘* Very clever, my dear, but she seems quite devoid 
of affection for anybody.” 


IV 


There was a pause in the conversation, and 
Natalie turned to Dr. Crewe. 

‘*Do you read much T. S. Elliot? ’’ she asked 
in a cool, intellectual voice. 

‘* Never heard of it. Who’s it by?”’ 

‘* But you must have heard of T. S. Elliot,’’ said 
Natalie, rather dashed. ‘‘ People say that he is the 
greatest poet of the century, bigger than the Sit. 
wells even.”’ 

‘* Oh, he’s one of those modern drivellers, is he? 
I’ve got no time for this modern so-called poetry, 
No sense in it, that I can see, and no metre either.” 

‘* But surely, Dr. Crewe,’’ said Natalie, looking 
at him with an earnest expression, as of one search- 
ing for the truth, ‘‘ isn’t it all a matter of trying 
to understand their attitude to life? Of course it’s 
not easy at first—art never is.” 

‘* But this stuff isn’t art or poetry or anything 
else,’ said Dr. Crewe hotly. ‘‘ It’s just sheer 
lunacy, and I defy anyone to make a word of sense 
out of it.’ 

‘* Well, I don’t pretend to understand it myself,” 
said John, ‘‘ but I daren’t condemn it wholesale, 
for that very reason. Your attitude, Crewe, is 
exactly the attitude of the flat-earth people to Galileo, 
or the Edinburgh reviewers to Keats. Anything you 
don’t understand is either mad or immoral. I'm 
‘more humble than that.” 

‘Yes, my poor John,” said his wife, ‘‘ I’ve no 
doubt that you would have stood on the bank when 
the Three Wise Men of Gotham set to sea in their 
bowl, and remarked sententiously : ‘ Well, I admit I 
don’t understand their motive, but the probability 
is that they are making a new departure in the 
science of navigation! ’ ”’ 

‘* But don’t you think that a man like T. S. 
Elliot——’’ Natalie began, unwilling to be deflected 
by levity, but was interrupted by Helen drawing 
back her chair, as a signal for departure. 

In the drawing-room her thoughts reverted 
urgently to Ronnie’s present, and she finished her 
coffee hastily. 

‘* Oh, I’ve left my sewing upstairs. Do you mind 
if I just run up to get it? ’’ The attempt at a casual 
tone was so forced that it sounded as if she were 
reciting something imperfectly rehearsed. Helen, 
however, appeared to divine nothing. 

** Yes, do go and get it.’’ 

Natalie jumped up as if a spring had been sud- 
denly released, and then, controlling herself, walked 
out of the room with an exaggerated ease of manner, 
consciously humming a little tune. 


Vv 


She would wait until the men came out of the 
dining-room—she could easily hear them if she left 
her bedroom door open—and then she would run 
down and call Ronnie before he had time to get 
to the drawing-room. No one would think anything 
of that, it was quite a natural thing to do, she 
assured herself. 

She would give him the present quite simply. 
‘I’m afraid it’s only gaspers,’’ she would say, 
rather lightly, and smiling to show how little she 
cared about the value of it, ‘‘ but you men are $0 
difficult to find things for. There never seems to 
be anything in the shops at all suitable.’’ ‘‘ Why, 
Natalie!’ The imaginary Ronnie suddenly fiushed 
with pleasure, ‘‘ and I thought you had forgotten 
all about it.” He looked at her with a new, tender 
light in his eyes. ‘‘ Then you do care!’’ He took 
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arm timidly, thrillingly. ‘‘ Darling, let’s not go 
the with all those stuffy people. 
What about a walk in the garden? It’s quiet there, 
and there’s a moon to-night. Do you know, Natalie, 
this is the happiest evening of my life? You’re so 
wonderful, and, somehow, aloof, that I never thought 
there'd be a chance for me. And now, just fancy, 
here we are all by ourselves, and you do care, don’t 
you, my own!” He took her passionately in his 
arms. . - - 

The dining-room door opened, and a confused 
sound of male voices suddenly burst out. Natalie 
came to herself with a start, and ran to get the 
little white package. Greatly daring, she added the 
words ‘‘ and Love’’ to the ‘‘ Best Wishes,’’ and 
hurried to the stairs. Half-way down she paused, 
trembling, and searched eagerly for Ronnie among 
the group of black-coated figures standing in the 
hall. A whiff of cigarette smoke rose to her nostrils, 
and the voices disentangled themselves and became 
distinct. John was speaking, and she half listened 
to the words, wondering anxiously why Ronnie was 
not to be seen. 

“It’s funny that you should have noticed it, too, 
Doctor,” John was saying, ‘‘ because my wife men- 
tioned something of the kind only this evening, when 
we were dressing for dinner. It’s a pity the poor 
girl’s so damned ugly, because she’s a good sort 
at bottom. But to think of her and Ronnie... 
why, it’s ludicrous, or it would be if she were really 
serious. I’ve always regarded her as almost sexless 
myself.” 

The full import of these words suddenly burst in 
Natalie’s brain, like a bomb, and she clutched the 
banisters, overwhelmed by a horrible shame. She 
longed to get away and hide, but an_ irresistible 
fascination held her to the spot and compelled her to 
listen. 

“Sexless! Not a bit of it,’’ said Dr. Crewe. 
“Rather the reverse, I should think. Haven’t you 
noticed the way she follows him with her eyes, like 
a faithful dog? ” 

“ Well, perhaps you’re right, but, if so, it’s rather 
a tragedy for her. She’s a hopeless case, the born 
spinster if ever there was one... Ronnie? Oh, 
he’s gone out into the garden. He’s got an im- 
portant appointment there—with Isabel.’’ 

The men laughed and made for the drawing-room. 

Natalie stood still for a moment, looking at the 
small white parcel, quite moist and grubby now from 
long holding. Her lip trembled and she choked 
back a sob. . . ‘* and Love.’’ 


TIME’S PRISONER 
By ReNfe HAYNES 


HROUGH the gold bubbles of successive days 
I pass, desiring freedom from the sun 

continually rising, blowing light 

into the rounded periods that ever 

before, behind, as far as eye can see. 

Through thousands of his glassy domes I come 

time’s prisoner ever, struggling to be free 

but powerless, in motion overcome. 

The spacious globes of light enclose me still 

in invisible prisons numberless as I go 

from youth to age. In vain the strenuous will 

leaps up to pierce the inexorable glow, 

unchanging cold through which days changing flow 

the sweet nd terrible darkness filled with God 

the lasting silence of eternity. 


THE FILMS 
TWO BRITISH FILMS 


By Mark Forrest 


Fascination. Directed by Miles Mander. The Regal. 


77 Park Lane. Directed by Albert de Courville. The 
New Gallery. 


R. MANDER’S work is always interesting, 

and his new picture, ‘ Fascination,’ which 

is being shown at the Regal this week, is 

no exception, though some: judicious cutting would 
improve the whole immensely. The story has been 
written specially for the screen by Mr. Crawshay 
Williams, and from its poorness it almost seems as 
if authors are inclined to think that anything 
will do for the moving pictures. What is refreshing 
about the film is that Mr. Mander has taken the 
camera into the open and succeeded in giving some 
glimpses of the countryside to picture-goers, who 
must be wondering by now whether the films are 
going to be bound to the chariot wheels of the stage 
for ever. These ‘‘ shots’’ are very successful, and 
I can only hope that other British directors will 
follow Mr. Mander’s example and endeavour, when 
they have a ‘‘ drawing-room ”’ drama to direct, to 
get some British atmosphere into their productions. 
The plot is the eternal triangle over again, made up 
in this case by Madeleine Carroll as the actress, 
Dorothy Bartlam as the wife, and Carl Harbord 
as the husband. Everything goes along the same old 
track until the actress finds out what a nice woman 
the wife is; whereupon she gives her back her 
husband, and in exchange receives a kiss from the 
wife. Dorothy Bartlam’s performance is a really 
excellent piece of work, and British International 
Pictures seem here to have got hold of an actress 
who should go very far. I wish that I could be 
equally enthusiastic over the acting of Madeleine 
Carroll and Carl Harbord, but, unconvincing as the 
parts are which they have to play, they themselves 
do not succeed in investing them with any real 
character. There is another good piece of work by 
Kay Hammond, who brings some comedy into the 


picture as the lackadaisical chorus girl. 


The new film at the New Gallery is a screen 
version of Mr, Hackett’s well-known play, ‘ 77 Park 
Lane,’ but Mr. de Courville, who directs it, and the 
others who are responsible, apparently made up 
their minds that the author’s characterization should 
go for nothing. Accordingly where the piece must 
have been labelled ‘‘ comedy ’’ or ‘‘ farce,’’ they 
have substituted another one reading ‘‘ drama.’’ 
The result of all this is a picture about crooks in 
which nothing that anyone does bears any relation 
to their characters as originally drawn. In the play 
Marion Lorme and Hugh Wakefield, who played the 
principal parts, carried off the situation of a young 
man who returns after a Boat Race night ‘‘ binge ” 
to find his house tenanted by a gambling organiza- 
tion, with laughter and inconsequent fooling. In the 
film Betty Stockfield and Dennis Neilson-Terry, using 
a good many of the ‘same lines, take the whole 
situation for the most part seriously. The result is 
a picture in which there is plenty of good photo- 
graphy, but the remainder is a muddle. Presumably 
the director must take the blame for the key in which 
the piece is acted, but false as it is, the performances 
of the two principals do not improve it. The minor 
parts, especially Ben Welden’s villain and Esmond 
Knight's ‘‘ pigeon,”’ are all played adequately. 

This picture should have been a joyous affair; 
instead, the opportunity has been frittered away, an 
event which is all the more unfortunate because good 
stories are not apparently easy to get, if one is to 
judge the market by what serves as the basis for 
most pictures. 
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THE THEATRE 
PREJUDICED OPINIONS 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Young Idea. By Noel Coward. Em Theatre. 
Apron Strings. By Dorrance Davis. Vaudeville Theatre. 


CONFESS I find it easier to admire the works of 
I Mr. Noel Coward than to enjoy them. Which 

proves, of course, that I’m one of those abysmally 
dull people whom the epicenes in one of Mr. Lonsdale’s 
plays so aptly termed ‘* stuffies.’’ As a stuffy, I natur- 
ally find very bright young people rather irritating in 
the short run and extremely tiresome in the long; and 
a comedy in which their youthful brightness is displayed 
unceasingly from curtain-rise to curtain-fall, gives me 
an amount of pleasure that is certainly not immeasur- 
able. Throughout the short first act of ‘ The Young 
Idea,’ I found the sprightly impudence of the pro- 
tagonist more than tolerable as entertainment, and was 
merely thankful that I never had to meet such people 
in real life. But afterwards I gradually grew stuffer 
and stuffier, until at last I was muttering, ‘‘ Young 
cubs . . . children should be seen and not heard 

. . like to put them across my knee and spank 
them,’’ and was fully persuaded of the synonymity of 
the words ‘‘ elders’ and “‘ betters.’’ 

It is not impossible, however—though I notice some 
dramatic critics find it so—to be thoroughly apprecia- 
tive of a play’s dramatic excellencies, while utterly 
antipathetic towards its principal characters. And so, 
at the Embassy, though I was deriving less amusement 
from, than a growing malevolence towards, Gerda and 
Sholto, and had I been a paying member of the 
audience, should probably have dozed through Act II, 
and been driving homeward while the third was being 
played—as a critic of the theatre, I was wide-awake 
and fully alive to the quite frequent excellence and in- 
variable high quality of the dialogue which Mr. Coward 
had written at the age of twenty-one. 

‘ The Young Idea ’ was originally produced in 1923, 
when it had a run of only sixty performances. If 
‘* Reandco ’’ decide to move this revival to a West End 
theatre, it will probably enjoy a very fair, and possibly 
a very great, success. And not only because the public 
is inclined to think, as Mr. Flawner Bannel phrased it, 
that “‘ if it’s by a good author, it’s a good play.” 
There is the further reason that the London theatre- 
goer has by now become familiar with the peculiar 
flippancy of Mr. Noel Coward; and familiarity has bred, 
not merely tolerance, but appreciation, and, indeed, a 
rather undiscriminating approbation. Eight years ago 
we were not disposed to be amused by childish im- 
pudence; what was entertaining cynicism from a man 
of 40, was intolerable facetiousness when uttered by a 
youth of 20. But I fancy the public is now ready to 
receive with acclamation what it spurned in 1923. 

The performance at the Embassy was competent, but 
undistinguished ; the only blunder was that Mr. Clifford 
Heatherley’s Chicago magnate had come straight from 
Birmingham. Miss Leonora Corbett gave, as usual, 
an intelligent and clear-cut performance as the second 
wife of the unfortunate George Brent, the father who 
is dragged from a quiet and congenial existence in 
the hunting world and reunited with his first wife in the 
manifestly less congenial atmosphere of Anglo-Italy. 
This part was played a trifle woodenly, but with a nice 
sense of humour, by Mr. Cecil Parker. Of the inter- 
fering, and to me extremely odious, children, the Sholto 
of Mr. Arthur Macrae was a clever and consistent piece 

of characterization, though rather more suggestive of 
a first-rate public school than of ‘‘ Education : private.’’ 

After seeing ‘ Apron Strings,’ I can only conclude 

that the Censorship has ceased from functioning. 


This American comedy consists of a single ba 
joke. This joke is simply that the husband of 
the heroine declines to consummate the marrj 
until convinced (as he puts it) that ‘‘ time has wom 
the edge off her timidity.’’ His bride, whose timidity 
is non-existent—having long since had its edge wor 
off by a series of pre-marital admirers—leaves him 
in angry disappointment and returns to her parents, 
In the final act, the husband is mildly intoxicated by 
a tumbler of whisky (forced upon him by a friendly 
lawyer)—the edge is thereby worn off his timidity— 
and instead of returning home, he rushes upstairs 
to his wife’s bedroom. A moment later he is rush. 
ing down again, protesting that he cannot spend 
the night with her, since he has no pyjamas. And 
the curtain descends as the lawyer makes the obvious 
retort. . . 

I do not, as a rule, summarize the plots of the 
plays I criticize. I believe that a play is infinitely 
more enjoyable if one is unaware of the events to 
be unfolded. This courtesy is almost invariably 
extended in the case of detective plays and penny 
dreadfuls, but denied, for some reason, to the 
ordinary comedy and drama. Personally, I fail to 
see why “‘ thrillers ’’ should have preferential treat- 
ment. I have made an exception in the case of 
‘ Apron Strings,’ and even revealed its dénouement, 
because only so can I acquaint you with its quality, 
Had I merely dubbed it an ‘‘ unpleasant ”’ play, | 
should not only be understating things, but also— 
quite unjustifiably—assuming that one man’s poison 
cannot be another person’s meat. Personally, | 
found the play offensive; it offended some lingering 
remnant of conventional respectability. I cannot 
justify my moral indignation; I merely state it asa 
fact—and as a warning to my readers. For if 
‘ Apron Strings’ offended me, I shudder to think 
what a really respectable playgoer will think of it! 

I should add, in fairness to the author, that the 
play is from America. There was reason for sup 
posing that it would have seemed much less “‘ un 
pleasant ’’ had the dialogue been spoken in the 
cruder accents of Chicago. Lines which the obvi 
ously embarrassed sensibilities of Miss Henrietta 
Watson, for example, revealed as inconsistent with 
our English delicacy, were not only amusing, but 
(to me, at any rate) entirely inoffensive when uttered 
in the frank and robustly Rabelaisian tones of Mr. 
Joseph Coyne. 

And apart altogether from this matter of “‘ ut 
pleasantness,’’ the play required an American com- 
pany for its interpretation, The programme informed us 
that the action of the play was taking place ‘‘ within 
motoring distance of Chicago.’? And the dialogue 
was peppered with words and phrases which, hap J 
pily, have not—not yet, at any rate !—been adopted 
as part of our normal English conversation. One 
was conscious of an inconsistency between the English 
voices and the American characterization. 

The selection of Mr. Kenneth Kove to play the 
husband was a brilliant inspiration. Unfortunately, 
it didn’t quite “come off.”. Mr. Kove’s peculiat 
personality—his pallid expressionless face, his high, 
thin, toneless voice, his superlative feebleness—was 
like a boomerang; it struck the audience—and then 
rebounded to deal a very nearly mortal blow to the 
play. He is almost inaudible, literally monotonous, 
and so far as I could judge he knows absolutely 
nothing about acting. In other words, he is im 
mensely amusing for perhaps ten minutes; after that, 
he becomes immensely boring. The salvation of the 
play was Mr. Coyne’s full-blooded and resourceful 
playing of the lawyer. But I cannot believe that 
‘ Apron Strings’ will prove commercially successful 
in this country, where (let managers remember) the 
theatre relies so largely on the middle-aged and 
eminently respectable. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


A CENSUS PUZZLE 


SIR,—‘‘ Only an Englishman,’’ in his letter re ‘‘ A 
Census Puzzle,’’ asks why and how the Scots bully and 
rule the English. I answer : (1) because it was proved 
at Bannockburn that one Scot is equal to ten English- 
men and at present there is one Scot for every eight 
Englishmen; and (2) because of the Englishman’s 
ignorance of his own language. Let me illustrate. 
All English .speakers—even wireless announcers— 
instead of saying ‘‘ The idea is ’’; ‘‘ India and China 
are,’’ will insist on saying: ‘‘ The idea riz,’’ ‘‘ India 
rand China rar.’’ (I write phonetically, of course.) 
Other reasons might be given, but these are sufficient. 

I am, etc., 


Edinburgh A Mere Scot 


‘PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE ’ 


SIR,—Mr. David Ockham may be quite right in 
contending that ‘‘ People of importance in their day ” 
should not be allowed to fill the landscape because 
of past reputations, but Mr. E. D. Martell has attacked 
a far larger evil in denouncing the ‘‘ Give Youth a 
Chance crusade. 

We shall never produce writers to follow Shaw, 
Chesterton and Wells, if they wait for dead men’s 
shoes. Even in this machine-made age those who 
would carve their names in the temple of fame must 
find and take their own chances. Unless they do so 
how can they be expected to interpret life as it really 
is to their readers? 

I am, etc., 


Wimpole Street, W.1 R. LonspaLe Hanps 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL? 


SIR,—Mr Blackburn’s statement of the essentials 
of Liberalism says nothing of that ‘‘ Retrenchment ”’ 
which used to be such an important plank in the 
Liberal platform. 

‘* Social Reform ’’ having proved to be a very costly 
business, the party has apparently had to run away 
from its affirmed principles of national economy. 

It is also a little puzzling to understand how a 
Liberal who actively supports a highly ‘‘ protected ” 
labour-market can be called ‘‘ an unrepentant Free 
Trader.”’ 

He is not, properly, a Free Trader at all. 

I am, etc., 


Enfield J. ARTHUR Moss 


THE EGYPTIAN PRESS PERSECUTION 


SIR,—Mr. J. W. A. Hunt’s methods of controversy 
are hardly polite. People with weak cases to argue 
nearly always err on the side of personal criticisms. 
Let me be quite frank ! There is nothing in Mr. Hunt’s 
letter that proves he knows anything at all about the 
East except the somewhat extraneous reference to 
Indian villages, which cannot be compared in any way 
with Egyptian, I have yet, to learn that because central 
democracy is an alien importation into the East, it is 
only workable by the Press being muzzled. The changes 
made in Turkey since the war are a denial of this 
assertion, and the Turk and the Egyptian can be com- 
pared, whereas the Egyptian and the Indian cannot. 
Again, why was not the Press in Egypt muzzled to 
the same degree by previous Egyptian Governments 


which had aimed at ruling democratically, even jf 
their efforts were failures? Such failures can be traced 
to a variety of causes, chiefly jealousy and place. 
hunting, but not to the active native Egyptian Press, 
which is the only possible medium whereby the fellaheen 
can learn something of what is being done by those in 
power. 

Without the freedom of the Press, Egypt is doomed 
to inevitable autocratic Government whether by Si 
Pasha or by others who would deny the Press its 
freedom. 

A Press which is openly disloyal to the King of 
Egypt and incites to civil war and riots can be rightly 
suppressed, but a Press which is simply critical of the 
present Government’s administrative policy is an 
educative force, and without it Egypt may just as 
well be ruled by a despotic monarch. But that cannot 
be yet. Her original Constitution was framed on the 
best lines of political advancement, to which the King 
of Egypt, her people and the British nation subscribed, 

And within the normal lines of political criticism, 
her Press has a right to exist. Mr. Hunt is probably 
not a democratic theorist but an active autocrat. I think 
this is a fair commen: because I notice in your issue 
in which Mr. Hunt writes that he has crossed 
swords with another correspondent on the subject of 
‘*Taxation’’ and has been described by him 
as ‘‘ incorrigible.’’ With that description I concur, 
only adding the word ‘‘ autocrat ’’ to complete it as 
it affects my letter, for under the Mr. Hunts of the 
world, there would be no real progress made towards 
freedom. 

I am, etc., 


Pinner H. Reape 


NULLITY 


SIR,—I should be grateful for permission to make 
certain comments on Mr. Martin’s review of my book 
‘ Nullity of Marriage,’ not simply because his review 
seems to me to have been written under a misappre- 
hension about the book, but principally because it may 
lead to a misapprehension about the subject. 

1. I wrote ‘‘ In general the principles are the same 
{in both English and Church law].’’ This seems to 
me a very moderate remark : the words ‘‘ in general” 
allow for some difference of principle : the word ‘“‘prin- 
ciples ’’ allows for differences of application. To any 
lawyer practising in the matrimonial courts, the state- 
ment would be the merest commonplace. Mr. Martin 
finds it objectionable because ‘‘ I have to admit ”’ that 
certain ‘‘ vital points,’”’ on which Church law is clear, 
have never come before English courts. These points 
are nearly all questions not of principle but of the 
application of principle, and in most cases I have 
pointed out that, while the actual point has not been 
decided, judicial opinions seem to point in the direction 
of Church law. 

2. He considers my analyses of English cases in 
comparison with the Marconi case ‘‘ special pleading.” 
I think he must have read hastily. The principle on 
which English courts decided the Bethell case and 


Nachimson v. Nachimson is exactly analogous to the 


principle on which the Rota decided the Marconi case. 
The Rota asked: ‘‘ Did the parties intend to contract 
what the Catholic Church regards as a marriage?” 
In the two English cases the court asked: ‘‘ Did the 
parties intend to contract what the law of England 
regards as a marriage ?”’ 

3. He considers my analogy between the two 
systems as regards want of consent ‘‘ absurdly 
biased ’’ and states that “‘ it is ridiculous to suggest ” 
that English Courts would give the same decision 
as the Rota gave on the Marlborough case. I! 
think again that he had read hastily. I draw n0 
analogy : I pointed out that the principle was word for 
word the same in both codes, but that the application 
was certainly different, and I did not suggest that 
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ish courts would have decided as the Rota decided 
on the Marlborough case, 

He writes that: ‘‘ In English law . . . couples 
who live together for years and have children, could 
never get their marriage annulled for want of consent 
or form.’’ This contains one error (length of time and 
number of children would be no hindrance to a decree 
of nullity, if there were a serious defect of form) and 
one overstatement—length of time, etc., in practice 
holds a very big place in ‘‘ want of consent ’’ cases, 
put only as making ‘‘ want of consent ”’ more difficult 
to prove: it does not in principle prevent a decree of 
nullity on this ground, but it does in practice make it 
more difficult to obtain. This is so in Church law as 
well, but there is no doubt that a far greater weight is 
attached to it in English law. 

5. He says that the defensor vinculi is no protection 
against perjury (and that I write ‘‘ pure rubbish ”’ on 
the subject) and adds that I admit that the decrees 
granted may be erroneous. All I say on the subject is 
that perjury is possible in Roman courts as in others: 
but that a decree so obtained would not affect the 
validity of the marriage in the sight of God. I say also 
that these courts, like other courts, can give wrong 
decisions. In all this I see no cause for excitement : 
[cannot believe that Mr. Martin would be pleased if I 
claimed that the Roman Rota was infallible. As to the 
defensor vinculi, I point out that in the 347 cases that 
have come before the Rota in the last eleven years, 
172 have been unsuccessful—which is not such a bad 
record for the defensor vinculi. 

6. He writes that I am “ at pains to explain that 
to the Roman Church marriage means only ‘ the con- 
summated marriage of the baptized.’ ’’. This puzzles 
me, as again and again in the book I say precisely the 
reverse; unconsummated marriage and the marriage 
of the unbaptized are both true marriage. 

I think, perhaps, these errors of detail (as also his 
use of the phrase ‘‘he admits’’) arise in some part from 
a misunderstanding of the purpose of the book. He 
says: ‘‘ Its whole theme is that the policy of Rome in 
regard to nullity is in essence the same as that of 
English law.’’ But that is not the theme. I said in the 
Preface that my object was not ‘‘ to defend the Church 
law of nullity or to prove its rightness, but only to 
state it; and this not so much for its own sake as 
for the light it sheds on the nature of marriage.’’ 
Similarities in English law were noted as tending to 
intensify the light thus shed, not as justifying the 
Church law. That I was not clutching at the similari- 
ties for support in a desperate apologia, the last 
sentence of the Preface should have been sufficient 
warning : ‘‘ Where Church law differs from the law of 
England the non-Catholic will not, I trust, assume 
that the Church is necessarily wrong; unless, indeed, 
he holds that the law of England is perfect—a highly 
mystical view, which I have not heard advanced by 
any lawyer.’’ 

I am, etc., 
E.C.4 F. J. SHEED 


INFALLIBILITY 


SIR,—There appeared in the Scotsman of Decem- 
ber 25, 1930, a letter by Dr. Hay Fleming, part of 
contains, to my thinking, cogent proof that the 
facts in the Galileo case are such as to put Pope 
Urban VIII in the same boat with Pope Honorius, or, 
in other words, to bring both those Popes under the 
same category—non-infallible. When the ineluctable 
facts about the aforesaid Popes are as well known as 
they should be, Papal apologists will find the dogma 
of Papal infallibility as indefensible as they have 
already found these curiosities of literature—the 
“Donation of Constantine,’ the ‘ Isidore Decretals,’ 
and Pope Gregory VII’s ridiculous assertion anent 
the Popes’ plenitude of sanctity. 


In the following citation, Dr. Hay Fleming was 
dealing with a local Canon’s statement to the effect 
that Galileo was condemned, not by the Pope in his 
official capacity, but by a fallible council—the Con- 
gregation of the Index : 

Hitherto I have criticized that statement as if it had 
been a complete statement of the truth. But Father 
Betton, S.J., owns that Galileo was condemned both by 
the Holy Office and by the Index, and explains that 
‘ the highest of these Roman Congregations is . . . the 
Holy Office of which the Pope himself is Prefect.”” More- 
over, W. W. Roberts, in his ‘ Pontifical Decrees against 
the Doctrine of the Earth’s Movement and the Ultra- 
montane Defence of them,* holds that the Pope presided 
from first to last in his official capacity over Galileo’s trial. 
Not only so, but he shows that the Index issued from the 
Vatican Press in 1664 by Alexander VII was prefaced by 
a Bull, in which he (the said Pope) describes this Index as 
‘* Composed by our order, revised and printed at the 
of our Apostolica Camera, and which we will should be 
considered as though it were inserted in these presents, 
together with all and singular the things contained therein, 
we having taken the advice of our Cardinals confirm and 
improve with Apostolic authority by the tenor of these 
presents and command and enjoin all persons everywhere 
to yield this Index a constant and complete obedience.’’ 
Among the Decrees which this Pope caused to be added 
to this Index are the Monitum of 1620, declaring the 
principles advocated by Copernicus on the position and 
movement of the earth to be “‘ repugnant to Scripture and 
to its true and Catholic interpretation,”’ also the edict of 
1634, prohibiting and condemning Galileo’s Diologo; and 
also the decree of 1616: ‘“‘ Libri omnes docentes 
mobilitatem terre et immobilitatem solis.’”’ For the 
reasons advanced by Mr. W. W. Roberts, it is hard to see 
how those who believe in Papal Infallibility can refuse to 
accept this as an utterance issued ex cathedra. 


I am, etc., 


Edinburgh D. CAMPBELL 


WHAT IS THE VALUE OF THE CHURCH ? 


SIR,—Let me give some instances of how the 
Church is withdrawing from her réie of helping the 
citizen and weakening the function of government. 

1. The dole is surely one of those scandals that 
must give heathen nations cause to wonder whether 
we are in any sense a nation of moralists. What can 
be the sort of religion that condones it without a pro- 
test? Yet no church denounces a flagrant injustice 
like this, that puts a premium on the work-shy. 

2. The same argument applies to the mischievous 
scandal in America of a Prohibition. 

3- Constantine inaugurated for the Christian 
churches the full-day observance of Sunday as a witness 
to the fact of the Resurrection. To-day the fact is 
whittled away with explanations and the day is allowed 
to lapse with scarcely a protest from the churches. 

4. Unquestionably General Dyer was called in by 
the civil government to ‘‘ save the Punjab.” And, 
though his manner was unfortunate, a Judge of the 
Indian High Court justified his action after he had been 
retired. Yet the Church never supported his action at 
the time, or his justification since. 

5. The new Prayer Book was debated in Parliament 
on the sole condition that, if rejected, it should not be 
in use and, if passed, all its rubrics should be strictly 
adhered to. Neither has happened. Indeed, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has ‘‘ fully authorized ” what the 
Archbishop of York has as publicly told us has ‘‘ no 
authority whatever” (Diocesan Gazettes for Canter- 
bury and York)! 

For what do the churches stand to-day? The New 
Testament ranks the State higher than the Church as 
the m6rdl governor of the world, but the modern 
Church, by preaching indifference to the duties and dog- 
mas for which the New Testament stands, is provoking 
the natural and necessary antagonism of the modern 


State. Is the Church any longer Christian? 
I am, etc., 
Devizes A. H. T. Crarke 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Broome Stages. By Clemence Dane. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. 
Humour and Fantasy. By F. Anstey. Murray. 


8s. 6d. 


The Shortest Night. By G. B. Stern. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


HE powerful family of Broome ruled the English 
| theatre for two centuries and more. Their 
founder, the first Richard, was a country come- 
by-chance who had had converse with a witch and 
longed for Faery, though its gold gleam but by candle- 
light, and in day time show itself sad enough tinsel. 
He found his Faery when he tumbled through the roof 
of a barn upon a company of strolling players, grew to 
own London theatres and married his granddaughter 
to a duke. The last Richard, his great, great—how 
many greats!—grandson, shrank further from flesh 
and blood and carried the family fortunes from boards 
to screen. Between them the long line of actors and 
managers, successful, competent, sometimes as near 
to greatness as may be. Son had a trick of slaying 
father, not grossly, but by taking his place with 
warmer blood and newer methods, Cousin competed 
with cousin. And their talk was mainly of Broomes. 

Miss Clemence Dane has kept up through a very 
long novel an astonishingly high level of English. Her 
characters may rant; beautifully at times, for they are 
so soaked in Shakespeare that it brims out of them; at 
other times, sillily. They may, too, fling themselves 
into petty intrigues. The author does justice to them, 
like a gentlewoman, interested and a little amused. 
They live in a world of their own. Between them and 
us are the footlights, and though we follow them to 
the green room, the reflection of that barrier still 
divides us. Miss Dane, I repeat, does justice. But 
no warmer word of praise comes to my pen. ‘ Broome 
Stages’ bored me. The individuals. are too much 
alike in their bright promise, brittle charm, curt amours 
and early decay. The family is too remote not only 
from the life of England but from the changes of the 
stage. Imaginary history is more fun to write than to 
read. Probably Miss Dane has enjoyed herself more 
than any of her readers will. Had there been such a 
theatrical dynasty as the Broomes in very fact, this 
stout volume would be too vast for their story, the effort 
made in the telling disproportionate to the achieve- 
ment. But Broomes there have been none; they are but 
an idle fancy here all too elaborately buried. 

Incidentally Miss Dane reveals a Hazlitt-like gift for 
describing acting. There is a magnificent account of 
Robert’s Shylock played when Robert has just dis- 
covered himself cozened by his son out of his kingdom. 
Elsewhere is an Othello moving in its swart hell 
domisted passion. But the incidentals are less 
cunningly conveyed. The oranges do not smell in front 
of the house nor the grease paint behind. And Miss 
Dane is careless when she would link up with actualities. 
She makes William in 1815 discuss a visit, ‘‘ America- 
Australia,’’ and sends him out on a successful tour of 
“‘the colonies.’” What on earth does she think 
Australia was like in 1815? 

The Anstey Omnibus contains the four great 
fantasies ‘ Vice Versa,’ ‘ The Tinted Venus,’ ‘A 
Fallen Idol’ and ‘ The Brass Bottle,’ together with 
some lesser fry. The first I have read at least twice 
a year for a good many years now, and it has so become 
part of me that I can pass no balanced judgment upon 
it. To me it seems the strongest, as it is certainly the 
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most ruthless, of the thousand novels the theme of whig, 
is the conflict between the generation. Mr. Bultitude 
magically projected into the form of his schoolboy 
and into the discomforts and indignities of Dr, Grim, 
stone’s Academy, is the scapegoat of all complacey 
elders who have condescended to censure bewilderg 
youth. Yet the pompous ass makes us sorry for him 
as escape is maddeningly withheld by one trifle afte 
another. His son Dick—lesser writers have made th 
champion of youth an austerely romantic figure. 
has stood for love against prudence, for art againg 
commerce, for a noble enterprise against an ignobk 
lethargy. Not so Mr. Anstey, who sees more 

and more clearly. Dick had no ambition but to ente,. 
tain clowns for the pantomime, and in the matter of 
love his entanglement with the cook is passed over as 
lightly as it deserves. There was nothing here but the 
natural affection of high-spirited youth for the persop 
who held the key of the store cupboard. No, Dick 
wanted to be grown up because in his opinion growp. 
ups had the better time. More than half the secre 
of youth’s revolt is there. 

The other fantasies have less power than ‘ Vice 
Versa,’ which was earlier than they. It is not that the 
fashion of their humour has changed, but that they 
have been so much imitated. The irruption of magi 
into a humdrum world no longer suffices to give usa 
shock of delight, and Mr, Anstey’s fun, notably in 
‘The Tinted Venus,’ has a certain harshness. But 
‘The Brass Bottle ’’ comes near to the masterpiece, 
and indeed I envy the reader who first in this Omnibus 
makes the acquaintance of this enchanting stuff. 

Probably it is too soon, whatever success meets 
‘ Humour and Fantasy,’ for Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ serious” 
fiction to be revived. ‘ Stella Maberly’ does no 
deserve to be. ‘ A Giant’s Robe’ persisted in chea 
editions to recent times, if now dormant. My initial 
disappointment in discovering that the giant was nm 
real, but metaphorical, has shadowed my memories of it. 
But when the time comes for the resurrection men to 
dig up the later three deckers, they will find little to 
equal ‘ The Pariah.’ A pity that it is not better known, 
But there is nothing pathetic about its oblivion. The 
author of ‘ Vice Versa’ and ‘ Voces Populi,’ a spot 
of which latter might well have been included in this 
volume, can without bother throw ‘ The Pariah’ to 
posterity. One thing F. A. has to regret. Unlike his 
successors A. A. M. and A. P. H., on Punch, and 
despite two or three dramatizations, he has never 
become a successful playwright. There only he has 
failed, for no fault of his, but because the road for this 
pioneer had not been made smooth. It is particularly 
unfortunate, because Mr. Anstey has gone far toward 
recognizing Labiche as the third if not the second 
dramatist of the nineteenth century. Ibsen, of cours, 
comes first. Wilde and Labiche may be left to wrangle 
for second place. If the theatre of the ’eighties and 
’nineties had been less clumsy, F, A. might have com 
into the running. 

If you were a guest at a house party, and a musicd 
comedy star died of poisoning, would you immediately 
suspect your fellows? Not so, I think, unless they ha 
more reasons for, disliking him than that he wasé 
bit of a bounder. One does not poison actors on sight 
Therefore all this fussy business, in which A suspects 
B and B suspects C and C suspects A, spoils th 
opening chapters of ‘The Shortest Night.’ The actuil 
murder—for murder it was—is well articulated, and 
the conclusion is pleasantly unexpected. But the majit 
portion of the book is only made tolerable by Miss 
Stern’s humour. If she is to write detective storits, 
she must get away from the idea that a house patty] 
on an island offers sufficient material for suspiciot 
I was about to complain, too, about Léonie, but I a 
not sure that I am justified. To me it seems that for 
some seasons Miss Stern has been exploiting th 
humour of that ingenuous cook. Perhaps she has 
done it only twice or thrice. Will she please stop? 
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REVIEWS 


A GREAT DANCER 


Pavlova: The Genius of Dance. By Walford 
Hyden. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


MUSICIAN who became a musical critic once 

told me that he thought music almost impossible 
to criticize, and dancing, of which he was very fond, 
quite impossible. You could not translate into words 
the impressions that you received in such a way as 
to convey them to a reader. Mr. Walford Hyden, 
who for twenty years was Pavlova’s conductor and 
musical director, has at least a personal qualification 
for his task, which is mainly to write a memoir of 
the great dancer, and but incidentally to criticize 
her dancing. If a dancer suffers (as he holds) even 
more than an actor from having to work entirely in 
time, from having to perish with the present, it 
gems a pity that the cinematograph should not 
record her movements as the gramophone does the 
yoices of our singers. One can even dream of a 
biography in two volumes: the one an ordinary 
record of fact, the other a series of photographs of 
one dance which the reader could recall by flicking 
through his fingers as was done in the days when 
cinematography itself was unachieved. Even now 
the human voice suffers some inhuman change by 
transmission and recording ; the ‘‘ wireless voice ’’ is a 
depressing sound, but dancing would lose less by a film 
record. When every household has a screen as well 
as a wireless, the dancer will not leave her art to 
perish at her death. 

Mr. Hyden divides his subject into three : the training 
in the strict classical tradition’ that survived in 
Russia; the character and personality of Pavlova 
herself; and, finally, her technical contribution to the 
art of dancing. The whole book is alive with his 
memories, and he has written these before they fade 
lest he should not have time to compose the biography 
that he contemplated. 

The training and the character of Anna Pavlova 
were strangely fitted to one another. The members 
of the Imperial Ballet were taught with military 
precision, and this drill exactly suited a young woman 
who had only one object in life. Pavlova was 
interested in nothing but dancing. She could not 
play a single instrument. She had little musical 
sense. The accompaniment to which she danced had 
to conform itself to her rhythm, and her musical 
conductor could never make her understand that there 
was any difficulty in this. She was the first to 
reach, and the last to leave, the theatre. Practice 
and rehearsals were a part of every (fifteen-hour !) 
day. She had the fewest and the shortest holidays. 
She spent her life on tour, and it was on her last 
tour that she died. That she was the hardest 
worker of them all reconciled her company to her 
despotism. Though, before she became a wandering 
star, she had helped to organize a strike of the 
Russian Ballet, she was not a generous paymaster. 
She had the despot’s trick of touching personal kind- 
ness with the despot's blind spots. She made her 
company travel second-class in the East to the horror 
of a white objector, and did not easily realize her 
mistake. Being rich, she had no sense of money, 
and (though she did not take premiums) she held 
membership of her company to be sufficient reward. 
When her best dancers left her, we are told that 
they developed surprisingly. Under her they were 
her background. She could not brook contradiction. 

was a law to herself. Her supremacy in one 
g would have made her odious if she had not 
Sacrificed herself also to this art. For work she was 
almost a fanatic. The harder the end the more 
determined she was to master it. She was particu- 
larly drawn to Charlie Chaplin : 


Pavlova said to me that if Charles Chaplin had been 
properly trained (i.e., at the Imperial School of Ballet) 
he would have become the finest comedy dancer ever 
known! She thought his miming was superb, and was 
amazed that anyone not “‘ properly ”’ trained could under- 
stand instinctively the importance of gesture and the 
significance of mime. 

The best summary of her and her life is the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ She knew she had a marvellous gift. 
She wanted to show everybody in the world what 
a thing her dancing was. She did not want fame 
and she did not want money. She wanted to dance, 
and to dance for everybody in the world.” That is 
why she went to all countries and to almost every 
town, why she danced “in dingy, little theatres, 
with difficult scenery and hopeless orchestras... . 
with her trivial and sentimental themes and their 
conventional music.’’ Her dancing could transform 
this music, and thus her unique gift was revealed. 
Its effect upon her character is displayed in Mr. 
Hyden’s ‘‘ Chapter of Accidents.’’ No mishap to 
herself, to the stage, to the lights, was allowed to 
interfere with the ballet. Whatever happened—even 
to her kneecap—the dance went on. 

Some twenty of her ballets are described, and 
Mr. Hyden, while admitting that Pavlova brought 
the ballet to the remote corners of Australia and the 
like, and so could not pass beyond the popular taste, 
yet shows that she broadened the classical tradition, 
and was extremely versatile within its range. The 
classical dance was made by her to cover all periods 
and all costumes and all mannerism. He calls her 
the missioner of ballet throughout the world, the 
educator of popular taste. The concluding descrip- 
tions of her repertory justify his argument, and it 
is hard to see how any longer book could do more 
justice to the dancer, though it might illustrate her 
character and career with some more external tales. Mr. 
Hyden has been content with the essentials. His 
work will remain an authoritative record of the 
dancer by one with unrivalled opportunity to speak. 
The style is terse and clear, and the blend of admira- 
tion with detachment has made a most readable 
and interesting book. 

Ossert BURDETT 


ROBERT WALPOLE, REALIST 


Robert Walpole and His Age. By G. R. 
Stirling Taylor. Cape. 15s. 

The Endless Adventure. Vol. II. 1727-1735. 
By F. S. Oliver. Macmillan. 15s. 


ALPOLE has always been despitefully treated, 

for those who have not vilified him have blushed 
for him, who, it is reasonable to believe, never blushed. 
Of course he has been praised; for, after all, the man 
who gave us a stable throne, a parliamentary govern- 
ment, and a theory of Empire that has only recently 
been rediscovered, must, as even the noblest idealist 
of us all will admit, have had his points. But his 
bribery, corruption and nepotism, it seems, cannot be 
forgiven him; our gorges still rise at them, and even 
Mr. Stirling Taylor, who is a realist after Walpole’s 
own heart, occasionally apologizes for them. But if he 
apologizes for them it is only to brush them ruthlessly 
aside, so that we may see the man behind them, and 
see him clearly, the only utterly competent and entirely 
honest politician the parliamentary system has yet 
produced, Is that too high praise? Then name the 
man who, with a policy in which he believed and prin- 
ciples from which he never faltered, carried them so 
thoroughly to fruition. He was accused of pecula- 
tion, and he died a poor man after holding offices for 
forty years which, if he had behaved as his enemies 
avowed he did, would have made him a Creesus. He 
rode hard, and drank deep, and his table talk was 
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Rabelaisian; he was a complaisant husband, he was 
gross of habit and as coarse as the very earth itself; 
but he happened to be what, such was his ugly experi- 
ence, he would have hated to be called, a patriot. 

Here is the story of Walpole’s political career, told 
with a realism he himself would have appreciated. Mr. 
Taylor blinks no facts, and he has garnered his facts 
.from all the available sources, in as fully documented 
a story as the most rigorous could desire. At last we 
see the realist that was Walpole as only a realist may 
see him. A man who could see farther than most, and 
was always a length ahead of all his rivals, but who 
never neglected the matter in hand, which, as he saw 
it, was to keep the Stuarts out and the Hanoverians in, 
and, regardless of his own personal prejudices, which 
were those of a country gentleman, to foster trade and 
keep the country at peace and free from foreign en- 
tanglements. Mr. Taylor refers again and again to 
Walpole’s dislike of treaties, which he recognized for 
the dangerous delusions they are, binding to the honest 
but ‘‘ scraps of paper ’’ to the dishonest and leading 
none knows whither. Of particular interest are Mr. 
Taylor’s researches and conclusions with regard to 
Walpole’s colonial policy, for if he had no vision of an 
Empire such as Chatham foresaw, he had a clear under- 
standing of the mother country’s right relations to 
her colonies, and had his policy been continued our 
quarrel with America would have been inconceivable. 

But, naturally, it is with Walpole’s manipula- 
tion of the political situation at home that we are mainly 
concerned, and that manipulation—whatever our 
opinion of the means employed—was masterly. 
Romantic idealism, the absence of which in the man 
and the period so many regret, would have been a 
poor substitute for the calm and patient, even 
humorous, treatment it received from Walpole. His 
management of kings and princes was beyond all 
praise, and his capture of Caroline of Anspach, before 
anyone else had grasped her importance, brilliant. And 
through good and evil fortune this master of tactics 
went his way; retiring in good order before defeat, 
as in the case of the Excise and the opening of the 
Spanish war, and retaining, even when retirement was 
forced upon him, the power of appointment that kept 
his party intact and its main policy inviolable. 

As a portrait of Walpole the book stands four- 
square, quite unassailable, but when we turn to ‘ His 
Age ’ it is another matter. Like Walpole, Mr. Taylor 
is always at his best when he deals with the matter 
in hand, and he is apt to be careless of side issues. 
Walpole’s opponents were often mean enough, but his 
contemporaries—it was, after all, the day of Butler 
and Berkeley—were not as intellectually contemptible as 
Mr.. Taylor would have us believe. Walpole’s age 
was in many respects intellectual and distinguished 
enough, and as Mr. Taylor himself points out, there is 
something of a comedy of manners even in his presenta- 
tion of it. Indeed, there is enough contemporary wit 
recorded by him to savour a century. Then there are 
little asides; gibes at the Baronage, and at the Con- 
queror’s ‘‘ pirates,’’ that are unworthy. If Mr. 
Taylor turned his serious attention to the statecraft of 
the Conqueror, of Henry I, Henry II, and Edward I, he 
would find plenty of realism in their lives and their 
work. However, the background of a portrait is of 
secondary importance and for the portrait itself we 
could forgive him anything. 

Mr. Oliver uses a larger canvas than Mr. Stirling 
Taylor, and his Volume two is a better book than his 
Volume one. For Mr. Oliver has now a rapidly 
progressing series of events before his mind; and 
there is less temptation to be garrulous than when 
he was writing of general principles at the start. 
Some readers may think he still tends to many 
words at times; but they should observe that there 
is much to be said for this leisurely treatment of 
history. Mr. Oliver is the seasoned man of the 
world, who is applying his experience to the tale 
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of past days. He tells the story, commenting agg The 
goes along, and thereby turning a dead past ing ia the 
a very living present. has it 

His comments are almost always worth i Niger 
with patience, for his standards of national affai,§ Nile, 
are above the general average of those who medita,§ 008! 
on public life. But still more important, he 4 that! 
shrewder than many so-called professional historians, cerem 
and is not so easily confused by the superficial coloy, § descr 
on the surface. For example, when a number of noisy that | 
persons get together and make what they an™ not b 
pleased to call a reforming revolution, most his § prese! 
torians take them at their word, imagining thy which 
they have made some radical change (for good @ survi' 
evil, according to taste) in the affairs of their country, § Divin 
Mr. Oliver, not having spent his whole life i, assoc 
libraries and lecture rooms, is not so easily duped § the 0 
As he puts it: ‘‘ After a conquest or a revolution to s2 
the names of things may be altered, but the thing; § Juku 
themselves are restored, and are made as like af with 
possible to those which have been swept away, their 
A despotic king is replaced by a lord protector, Ap 
by a committee of public safety, by a dictator or by more 
an emperor. The Marseillaise becomes the anthem § ina: 
of imperialism,”’ and | 

That is the sort of comment that is very usefi § tains 
in history books. We have plenty of diligen® Juku 
workers who are collecting and rearranging dow agait 
ments, and drawing out the bare anatomical bons now 
of history. We now want the interpretation of thes grou 
facts by the philosophical mind of writers who know § with 
the wide ranges of human life with a knowledge ® featu 
that is by no means a necessary accomplishment § for : 


of the plodding instincts of the university research 
student. The real historian—as distinguished from 
a transcriber of doecuments—is rather a man of th 
wide world than of the Record Office. That is why 
it is interesting to listen to Mr. Oliver chatting 
about George II and Queen Caroline, and the hones 
Townshend; and when he says that Carteret wa 
not ‘‘ wanting in high capacity, or even in industry, 
but only in character,”” he puts his finger on th 
spot. For ‘‘character”’ is a vital standard in 
historical judgment, whereas many historians stil 
take the flashy buffoons, such as Bolingbroke, quit 
seriously. 


A DISINTEGRATING CULTURE 


A Sudanese Kingdom: An Ethnographical Study 
of the Jukun-speaking Peoples of Nigem 
By C. K. Meek. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


Mi: MEEK is an Anthropological Officer in th 
Administrative Service of Nigeria, and his studies 
of the Jukun were undertaken at the instance of Mr. 
H. R. Palmer, then Lieutenant-Governor of th 
Northern Provinces of Nigeria. The Jukun groups 
people have a peculiar interest, for they are the sur 
viving remnant of a great pagan confederation in Wes 
Africa, the power of which was broken by the Mohan 
medan invasion early in the last century. These peopk 
are found in scattered groups in that part of the Benw 
basin, bounded by Abinisi to the West, Kona to tit 
East, Pondiga to the North, and Donga to the South, 
an area which roughly represents the Jukun Kingdoa 
of Kororofa as it existed at the end of the eighteent 
century. In a volume of over five hundred pages, Mt 
Meek surveys the present culture of these peoples, with 
a wealth of detail with which it would be idle to prt 
tend to deal in the space of a brief review. In ths 
respect one can only commend the work to students 0 
anthropology in general and of comparative religion # 
particular. 
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There are, however, several very interesting points 
in the survey which invite especial comment. Tradition 
has it that the Jukun peoples were not indigenous to 
Nigeria, but came from Korefan and the region of the 
Nile, through the Fitri region, Mandara, and the 
Gongola region, to the Benue, and Mr. Meek believes 
that in their cult of the dead, particularly the symbolic 
ceremony of ‘‘ The opening of the Mouth,’’ which he 
describes in full, there may be discerned resemblances 
that suggest an ancient Egyptian influence. May it 
not be, however, that the great Egyptian civilization 

ed in its rituals immemorial death customs of 
which this ceremony of the Jukun is an independent 
survival? Nor, surely, is there any reason why a 
Divine King or chief should be ascribed to some ancient 
association with Egypt; the idea is probably older than 
the oldest Egyptian civilization. This, however, is not 
to say that the ancestors of the men who gave the 
Jukun peoples—who apparently are a negro people 
with but slight Hamitic traces in their appearance— 
their culture may not have been in contact with Egypt. 

Apart from origins, the Jukun present other and 
more interesting problems. Their social system is still 
in a state of transition for mother-right to father-right, 
and although in the main it is patriarchal, it still re- 
tains many matriarchal vestiges; indeed, some of the 
Jukun still reckon descent in the female line. Then 
again, whatever clan system they may have had is 
now so disintegrated that even considerable family 
groups are becoming rarer and rarer. The family, 
with very curiously mingled patrilinear and matrilinear 
features, is the important unit ; economic responsibility 
for more than his immediate entourage being more 
than the modern head of a family cares to shoulder. 
Mr. Meek’s explanations of how modern conditions, 
quite apart from the impact of European thought, may 
undermine immemorial custom, are excellent, so that 
be not only explains how things have changed, but 
why. Kingdoms, of course, have always been destruc- 
tive of the clan system and favourable to the family as 
the unit, and, among the Jukun, this tendency has been 
exaggerated by economic conditions. 

So far, however, the Jukun have resisted the in- 
trusion of alien ideas. Their religion is still a powerful 
and conservative influence, and, Mr. Meek tells us, 
they are distrustful of all outsiders, whether Moslems 
or Europeans, and have only acceded to the minimum 
of the requirements of the Nigerian Government. 
Happily, as Mr. Meek’s elaborate study bears witness, 
the British authorities are aware of the reasons for this 
antipathy, and will therefore be able to act with 
aknowledge which, if it had been available in earlier 
days, would have saved us many a costly and un- 
necessary little war. 

The book is fully illustrated. 


WINDMILLS 


England of the Windmills. .By S. P. B. Mais. 

_ Dent. 7s. 6d. 

In Search of English Windmills. By R. Thur- 
ston Hopkins and Stanley Freese. Palmer. 


R. S. P. B. MAIS, in search of windmills, has 

stimulated his interest in life at the expense of 
his style. He is careless in statement, telling us 
that the windmill is no longer able to produce flour 
“fine enough to pass the required test.’? In truth 
there is no test for flour other than the taste of those 
who take it in the form of bread or cakes. Then, 
again, Mr. Mais cannot have revised his work very 
closely or we should not find sentences like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Whether we choose to regard a windmill 
’ a ghostly galleon in a turnip field, like the ship 


in Richard Middleton’s story, as a symbol of ancient 
industry, matters little.’’ In the space of twenty- 
four lines the reader may encounter five sentences 
starting with “it”; on another page (64) four 
in succession open with the same word. There 
is no excuse for this disregard of easy reading, 
because Mr. Mais, when he will take the trouble, 
can write pleasant prose. And why does he refer to 
the authoress of the ‘ Roadmender’ as ‘‘ Margaret 
Fairless ’’ ? 

Mr. Mais has crowded between covers sufficient 
hard facts to satisfy Mr. Gradgrind, and he has 
restrained his fancy, but it is impossible to digest 
his facts; they exceed the normal powers of assimila- 
tion, and their presentation is nowhere attractive. 
Incidentally, he should not declare ‘“‘ 1 have only 
done fragments of this journey.’’ The statement can 
rouse no sympathy. 

His inaccuracy in detail is regrettable. When 
writing of Essex he refers to Easton Lodge as ‘“‘ an 
Elizabethan mansion with a good library and portrait 
gallery, a seat of the Earl and Countess of Warwick, 
now let to the Labour Party as a conference house 
and party headquarters.”” It would be hard to in- 
clude an equal number of inaccuracies in a sentence 
of like length. The Easton Lodge built in 1595 was 
destroyed by fire many years ago. There is no 
portrait gallery, Easton is not the seat of an Earl 
and Countess of Warwick, it is not let to the Labour 
Party as a conference house and country headquarters. 

The book bears every indication of haste; perha 
on this account the author has allowed a delightful 
opportunity to pass him by. One ventures to think 
he would have done better to tell the history of our 
old mills without overloading his pages with details 
for which we can turn to any guide book, and with- 
out the constant reference to those companions of 


One of our customers had his pocket picked 
in the train between Bologna and Ravenna, 
and lost his letter-case with nearly £40—a 
swift, neat job. Two days later the police 
were able to tell him that the remnants of his 
case had been picked up on the line. All the 
Italian notes had been taken out (£4 odd) and 
the case thrown out of the window; an ex- 
press had evidently run over it as it lay open 
on the line, for £25 in the Westminster Bank’s 
Travellers Cheques had been slashed into 
ribbons. (Curiously, a secret pocket with two 
Bank of England notes was undamaged). 
The point is that the thief took the Italian 
notes, but dared not risk changing the Tra- 
vellers Cheques; had our customer been 
carrying all foreign money, his loss would 
have been nearer £30 than £4. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Travellers Cheques are issued at all its Branches 
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his way who exist only in imagination: ‘‘ You must 
go here, you must turn there, now we will go for- 
ward or backward, or round about.’’ The ultimate 
effect of this method is to produce a sense of exas- 
peration in the reader, a feeling of annoyance that 
will be modified only by the attraction of the illus- 
trations. Mr. Mais has been fortunate in a colleague, 
Mr. F. L. Bussell, who shows more feeling with 
his pencil than the author has shown with his pen. 

Can it be that our abandoned windmills take their 
revenge for neglect by betraying those who approach 
them ? Certainly Mr. Thurston Hopkins and Mr. Stanley 
Freese have done rather worse than Mr. Mais. They 
start by emulating Mr. Silas Wegg, and they proceed 
to write de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. They 
ask strange questions: ‘‘ ‘ Man may come and man 
may go, but I flow on for ever,’ says the brook. But 
will our coal last for ever?’’ We are unable to 
answer this vital question. So we go in search of 
other gems of purest ray serene and find them scat- 
tered everywhere with a generosity that approaches 
lavishness. Here is one gathered at a venture: ‘‘ I 
accepted an invitation to look over it, though it had 
turned one o’clock and I was feeling a bit peckish.’’ 
Here is another; who can leave it in spite of mere 
space limitations?: ‘* Such questions are often put to 
the Windmillian by heretics who know nothing of the 
Emotion of the Past, the charm of old and gracious 
things.’’ We can only hope that heretics will be 
more restrained in future. 

There are certain journals of the simpler kind that 
might reasonably be expected to admit such writing 
to their pages, but for promotion between covers 
there is little or no excuse. The authors of this 
effort may be reminded courteously that before making 
a book they should have something to say and know 
how to say it. 

S. L. BEnsusaNn 


INTRODUCING THE POETS 


Treasury of English Verse, New and Old. By 
A. S. Collins. University Tutorial Press. 
4s. 6d. 


R. COLLINS has compiled his anthology for the 

use of schools and colleges, and, ranging from 
Spenser onwards down to our own day, it certainly 
covers the main stream of English poetry, and being 
arranged chronologically provides also something akin 
to a history of song in this country. The book opens 
with a small collection of ballads, but Dr. Collins has 
refrained from quotation from any major poet earlier 
than Spenser, confining his collection ‘‘to those poems 
whose beauties require no interpreter.’? This omission, 
however, is in part rectified by the interesting historical 
introduction in which tribute is paid to the English poets 
from Czedmon and the author of ‘Beowulf’ to Chaucer ; 
though it is a pity, perhaps, that Chaucer is not directly 
represented. However, there never was and never will 
be an anthology that will please everybody, and Dr. 
Collins’s selection has almost everything to be said for 
it when we bear in mind the “ schools,’”’ if not the 
** colleges,’’ for which it is primarily intended. 

Thanks to the courtesy of authors and publishers, Dr. 
Collins has been able to include in the anthology much 
copyright matter, and so to cover the later Victorians 
and the poets of the present century, and on the whole 
—though perhaps the ‘‘ schools ’’ have been something 
of a stumbling-block—this part of the collection is 
really representative. Mr. Kipling is there with the 
inevitable ‘If’ and ‘ Recessional,’ but the lovely 
hymn to Sussex is there too. Rupert Brooke is repre- 
- sented by his most unsoldierly ‘ The Soldier,’ but also 
by ‘ The Old Vicarage, Grantchester.’ The names of 
the moderns are there, Wolfe and Sassoon, Graves 
and Blunden, and Edith Sitwell with * The Little Ghost 
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Who Died In Love.’ Binyon and Masefield, Belloc ang 
Chesterton, De la Mare and Baring, a sextette of cop. 
temporaries, all give us a taste of their quality; ang 
as it is the business of an anthology not only to awaken 
memories grown dim but also to give new enthusiasm 
and send new readers to old books, perhaps the begs 
and truest thing one can say of Dr. Collins’s selections 
is that in almost every case they must excite in young 
lovers of poetry the desire for more. 


BIOLOGY FOR THE LAYMAN 


Life and Evolution: An Introduction to General 
Biology. By S. J. Holmes. Black. 12s. 64, 


S Dr. Holmes rightly says in his preface, no one 
who is entitled to lay claim to a liberal education 
can afford to remain ignorant of the rudiments of 
biology, and it may safely be added that nowhere can 
those rudiments be acquired more easily than in this 
admirable volume, which, though primarily intended 
for use as a text book in schools and universities, js 
nevertheless so written that the general reader will 
find it agreeably free from technicalities, and, with. 
out loss of dignity, as lucid as it is authoritative, 
Biological discovery and theory are so intimately inter. 
woven with the average man’s attitude to everyday life 
and its problems, that he continually talks and thinks 
biologically without knowing it. Heredity and en. 
vironment, evolution and eugenics, are words in 
common use, and it would be better for us all if those 
who use them used them with knowledge. As it is, 
the ignorance of the general reader leaves him open 
to the specious and fallacious arguments of every 
charlatan and obscurantist who is afraid of truth. 
Necessarily, Dr. Holmes has to deal with theories 
as well as with facts, and directly we reach the great 
generalizations of any science we are on controversial 


Continuous, expert administration 


of WILLS and TRUSTS 


The duties of a Trustee or Executor are sometimes arduous, sm 
responsible. Even if you have friends or relatives with the neces 
experience, you may well hesitate to burden them with the cares of Tru 
ship; because, with the best wil] in the world, they may find theme 
unable to devote to your affairs as much time and attention as they could Wid 

Lloyds Bank provides a solution. Its Trustee Department has a longa! 
wide experience of such work ; and apart from the expert knowledge wild 
is brought to bear on every case, there is the great advantage of contin} 
With the Bank as Trustee or Executor, no delay or expense can be cau 
through death, ill-health or absence abroad, as in the case of an individu 
Yet you will find the Bank far from impersonal in its Trustee busines:! 
is always ready to co-operate with the solicitors dealing with a Trust or Wi 


to act either solely or jointly as Trustee, Executor or Administrator é 
Estates, etc., in a wide variety of circumstances. 
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nd. Here, however, a just balance is preserved, 
and no disputable hypothesis is unduly pressed as 
against another. It may be that Dr. Holmes stressed 
the importance of inherited qualities as compared with 
that of inherited environment. This is natural, per- 

s, for Dr. Holmes is an American—he is Professor 
of Zoology in the University of California—and Ameri- 
can statisticians have gathered some alarming facts 
and figures with regard to the inheritance of feeble- 
mindedness. Yet when removed entirely from vicious 
surroundings, a member of the famous Jukes family is 
reported to have made good. However, the value of 
his book is that they who have mastered its elements 
will be able to approach its great problems with 
knowledge and understanding. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Life of a Seaman: Thomas Cochrane, 1oth Earl 
of Dundonald. By E.G. Twitchett. Wishart. 
12s. 6d. 


THIS is an eminently readable, as well as scholarly, 
account of one of the most extraordinary careers 
recorded in the history of the Royal Navy. The author 
is a partisan, if a discriminating one, of Lord Cochrane, 
but he admits that he was a difficult colleague both 
ashore and afloat, though he claims that Nelson had 
no more apt pupil. A detailed account is given of 
the great sailor’s exploits in the Mediterranean, and 
also in the service of Chile and Brazil, though in the 
latter instance a few pages devoted to the political 
situation at the time would have made the course of 
events a little clearer to the general reader. Mr. 
Twitchett has done well to explain how the subject 
of his narrative was the real author of more than one 
of the devices adopted to hoodwink the enemy in the 
late war, and on his showing, Lord Cochrane was a 
man after Lord Fisher’s heart. It is reassuring to 
know that his conduct in the famous case which for 
a time placed him under a cloud was rather foolish 
than criminal. 


Problems of the Japanese Exchange. 1914-1926. 
By Jonnosuke Inouye. Macmillan. tos. 6d, 


MR. INOUYE has been President of the Yokohama 
Species Bank, a Governor of the Bank of Japan, and 
Minister of Finance in the Imperial Government of 
Japan, so that in this book, which embodies a series of 
lectures delivered in 1926 at the School of Economics in 
the Imperial University of Kyoto, he approaches the 
question of exchange both as a banker and as one con- 
versant with the political economies of the gold standard 
to the restoration of which in Japan all his argument is 
directed. Mr. Inouye faces the facts with more cour- 
age than political advocates did in this country when 
the return to the Gold Standard became practical poli- 
tics. He does not camouflage the unemployment 
which he frankly announces must be one of the inci- 
dental results; and it is this candour which gives his 
advocacy the force that it has for the lay reader. 
Though the book is primarily concerned with its 
ostensible subject, its argument involves consideration 
of the most remote economic factors, with the result 
that as a whole the book gives us a vivid description of 
Japan’s financial and commercial conditions during the 
war years, and through the post-war boom and the 
slump that followed. The book is addressed by an 
expert to experts; but so clear is Mr. Inouye’s thought 
and expression, and so admirable is Mr. E. H. 
de Bunsen’s translation, that the book may be warmly 
Commended to the notice of those who desire to make 
themselves acquainted with the national and inter- 


national implications of the Gold Standard and foreign 
exchange. 


——_3>0 Museum St., London, W.C.1 


FRANCIS GROSE 


A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue 


Beautifully printed by the Alcuin Press in 
royal 8vo; 400 pages; privately subscribed ; 
550 at 32s.; 10 on rag paper, bound in full 
pigskin, gilt, marker, 5 guineas net. 
Excepting Johnson’s, the most remarkable 
dictionary of the eighteenth century; Captain 
Grose, F.S.A., being admirably equipped to 
deal with colloquialism and slang, vulgarism 
and thieves’ cant. As racy and frank as it is 
valuable, it is sold to adults only. 


Edited by Eric Partridge, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), with a biographical and critical essay 
and with an extensive critical, literary and 
lexicographical commentary. 


EBENEZER 
walks with God 


7s. 6d.; 10 signed special copies at 215s. net. 
Harold Nicolson: ‘* Written with great 
delicacy and humour.”’ 


Everyman: ‘‘Without doubt, one of the most 
striking novels of the year.”’ 


AAAAA. 


MONA CAIRD 


515 pp. 7s. 6d. 


“*, . . between idea and action 
there is a shrewd relation which 
it is fascinating to trace.” 
—Morning Post. 
+ most interesting and 
- . intelligent book.”—Daily Herald. 
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The Crime of Punishment. By Margaret Wilson. 
Cape. . 10s. 6d. 


THE author of this impassioned but well-informed 
little book writes against the social vindictiveness that 
is still to a great extent involved in our treatment of 
the criminal. In the main her attack is directed against 
the American system, or rather systems, varying 
from State to State and from prison to prison. Though 
‘She is in advance even of the more advanced crimin- 
ology of our time, and is not perhaps as theoretically 
sound as she might be on the Saxon origins of what 
may be called our crime tariff, her views are not to 
be dismissed lightly, for we have departed so widely 
from the primitive and intelligent theory of restitution 
or compensation, that origins have little practical bear- 
ing upon our practice. 


The Theory of Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


THIS is a revision (256 large against 212 small 
pages) of a work issued in 1923. It is virtually a new 
book. The section on tragi-comedy has been extended ; 
the references include three to ‘ The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street,’ though none to Pirandello; and the prose 
is more fluent and lessprofessorial. The most interest- 
ing passage is where Professor Nicoll traces the course 
of the drama from 1911, when it seemed to be moving 
along the lines of militant democracy, to 1931, when 
the interest in biographic presentation suggests a 
return to the ruler-hero of ancient tragedy. Two criti- 
cisms present themselves to the mind. Though Ibsen is 
certainly not ignored, no account is given of the great 
retrospective manner of exposition, which he made so 
peculiarly his; this one looks for at p. 76, as a foil to 
‘ The Tempest.’ In the place (p. 142) where Synge 
and Lord Dunsany’s poetic prose is adduced as a 
modern substitute for blank verse, it is apparently for- 
gotten that the cadences of this ‘‘ new ’’ medium are 
to be found in Ossian, the grand putative sire of the 
Celtic Twilight. But nothing can be better than the 
use made of ‘ Arden of Feversham’ as a touchstone 
of non-universality, or (from a scholar’s point of view) 
Ogier’s anticipation of Dryden’s dictum on the Greeks, 
which was not in ‘ An Introduction to Dramatic 
Theory.’ 


Human Speech: Some Observations, Experiences, 
and Conclusions as to the Nature, Origin, 


Purpose, and Possible Improvement of 
Human Speech. By Sir Richard Paget, 
Bart. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


SIR RICHARD PAGET tells us that this learned, 
interesting and in many respects highly technical 
investigation into the mechanics of human speech is 
addressed to the general reader interested in the 
subject. One has an idea, however, that the average 
person of that large and respectable class will find 
it somewhat formidable reading. From the layman’s 
point of view the chapters that have most interest are 
those in which, after demonstrating with the help of 
various ingenious instruments, how the various vowel 
and consonant sounds are produced, Sir Richard dis- 
cusses the origin of speech, which, long suspected to 
be the gestures of the lips, is now practically demon- 
strated to have arisen in that way. The argument 
runs something on these lines; man first, save, pre- 
sumably, for some calls of warning, invitation and 
affection, expressed his more recondite meanings with 
his hands. As the hands became more and more the 
tools of his toil and so were occupied, the lips were 
called into use, and being used it was presently dis- 
covered that, given resonance, these lip gesticulations 
became whispers and then sounds that carried some 
distance; that these sounds gradually won acceptance 
as the equivalent of the primitive lip reading, and 


speech was born. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XLII 


The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of Two Guineas for ong 
or more stanzas in the manner of Shelley’s ‘Adonais’ op 
Rupert Brooke, or Julian Grenfell, or Wilfred Owen, 
or other “‘ inheritors of unfulfilled renown ” who haye 
lived and died since the Elegy was written, 

The stanzas should follow the line: 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope, 
The entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The closing date of this competition will be Monday, 
August 31, and it is hoped to announce the results in 
September. 


ART NOTES 
EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS 


By ApRIAN Bury 


HE exhibitions of early English water-colours at 

Walker’s Galleries have now become a per 

manent feature of art in London. The present 
collection in Bond Street is the twenty-seventh annua 
one, and it maintains the high standard which was long 
ago set by the organizers of these shows. A visit to 
Walker’s Galleries is a pleasant relief from the modem 
foreign rubbish which is to be seen in this county 
far too often. 

To contemplate these essentially English pictures is 
again to realize the greatness of our artists in water 
colour painting, to feel the intensity of their ideals and 
the glory of their attainment. There is a masterpiece 
by Bonington of ‘ The Seine, Paris.’ In fact, for sheer 
spontaneity of technique, I have not seen a better 
example of this artist’s work. The lightness of touch 
of the buildings and bridge, the surety with which the 
figures and horses on the bank are “‘ blotted ’’ in, the 
dignified restraint of colour make this picture a memo 
able one. The Turners from the Ruskin Collectio 
have an additional interest in that they are among his 
juvenile works, but even in his ’teens Turner, wa 
attempting and achieving subjects which would have 
been a severe test for a mature painter. The ‘ Dove 
Castle’ is already in the grand manner, although 
Ruskin notes that it is ‘‘ a drawing of his earliest boy 
hood.’’ It is a large picture of a coach and fou 
rounding a corner, with the castle towering on.the hil 
in the background. The many figures on the coat 
suggest the influence of Rowlandson, in their hilarious 
expressions and attitudes. Near by are two chalk lant 
scapes by Gainsborough which are full of the poet 
vigour always inherent in the least sketch by this 
painter, The Cotman family are represented by 4 
series of eight carefyl drawings of scenes in the 
Norwich area. Admirers of Samuel Prout will & 
particularly attracted by his fine picture of the ‘ Squaft 
of St, Mark’s, Venice,’ in which he conveys the sem 
oriental character of this familar scene. Some of the 
lesser-known men, such as W. H. Hunt, F. Nash and 
T. R. Underwood, remind us how rich in landscapt 
genius this country was during the late Georgian 
early Victorian eras. 

I cordially recommend this collection of old English 
masters to everybody who is fatigued by the nonsens 
which masquerades nowadays under the title of great 
art. 
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Humpty Dumpty stood in the road, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great load, 


But on the King’s Highway cars i than bs 
Couldn't pass Humpty —he used ‘BP’! 


The blue ‘BP’ plus definitely ensures :- 
Instant starting + amazing acceleration + 
more M.P.G + fullest power + wonderful 
hill-climbing + freedom from pinking 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXXII 
(‘* MissInG CLUE ’’) 


By Mopo 


A well-known proverb is hidden in this puszle, and 


the clue to the first word of the proverb (2) is missing. . 


A prize of any book reviewed or advertised in the 
current issue of the SaruRDAY REVIEW, not exceeding 
half a guinea, will be awarded to the competitor who 
sends in what the Editor decides to be the best clue 
to this word, accompanied by a correct solution of the 
puzzle. 

Accuracy, terseness, and wit will be the main factors 
to be considered. 

Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
“ Cross Word” and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, Saturpay REviEw, 9 King Street, W.C.z2. 


4 Is q 7 

a “4 
46 17 
9 20 
23 24 
26 7 
2 29 30 3 
F 33 «39 

PROVERB 


Note.—Clues in italics :—Initials representing the person (real 
or fictitious character) who spoke the words are required. 


Across. CLUES. 


2. 

8 and 11. “All night long in a dream untroubled of 
He brooded, clasping his knees.” 

3 squared is equal to 37 of these. 

** Here, Tom Butler, look to the man of + —and see 

that he steels none of thy spoons, lad, I have known as 

honest a faced fellow have enough to do that.’ 


10. 
12. 


13. The head and shoulders of 4d, 

14. When Launcelot called out his master did not this him. 

15. Czesar said perhaps he would settle down some day and have 
a blue this after 19 rev. 

16. The test was ruined but I let it stand, 

18. “I am not in the least afraid to die.” 

19. See 15. 

20. Contempt. 

21.‘ When I do stare, see, how the subject quakes.”’ 

22. A Member of Parliament and a god in a small boat are 
represented as similar, with an article between them. 

25. The precise meaning of this can be found by inversion. 


“Of all ghosts in the world, the worst is, when any 

true-love comes back to haunt a poor fellow like me,” 

Circlets. 

‘* What have we done to thee, thou monstrous —_—-? 
What have we done to Death that we must die?” 

I develop a malignant tumour when 35 rev. seizes on to m 

“ No, Bridgenorth, I esteém this purpose of revenge holy 

account it a propitiatory sacrifice for what may have bem 

evil in my life.’’ 


£5 85 


33. A bearing of mine. 

36. Broken vessels can be used as spares. 

ees bean’ rows will I have there, a hive for the honey 
bee,”’ 

Down. 


Copy the gas to produce active amoeboid cells. 
“ this is a plain and absolute giving away of the cause 
must needs say it, a mere stoifling of the Plaat.” 
You can make a beginning with this. 

Drear. 

Initials of two famous Punch and Judy exhibitors. 
Interfering. 

Becoming a public speaker before fifty. 

A receptacle for salt and water (two words). 

I add up to 870. 

This is for two in a popular song. 

A little woman of fashion. 

To steal this you must go td the back door. 

Three globes are the badge of Mopo’s! 

A form of grace. 

Half this me me. 


or 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXXI 
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QUOTATION. 


“ Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night ; 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry?” 


7 Wm. Blake, ‘ The Tiger,’ v. 6 


NOTES. 

Across. Down. 
12 and 13. t(o)ucan. 4. Shelley, ‘ Prometheus Us 
15. Anagram. bound,’ I, 150. 
19. Bret Harte, ‘ Cicely.’ 5. Primo, i.e. ‘rim’ in Rive 
20. Rudyard Kipling, ‘ De- Po. 

partmental Ditties,’ Gen: 9. Saynay, prov. for lampre. 

Sum’y, 20. Athanor. 
25. Tithe. 24. Limerick, ‘ Lady of Rigs’ 
34. W(ar)t. 33. Burns, ‘ Tam o’ Shanter. 
36. Bishop Still, ‘ Jolly Good 46. Pi upside down. 

Ale and Old.’ 47. Nina, dim. of Nancy, = 
40. MF(H). grace. 
41. Niblick. 48. G = 400, C =' 100. 
43. ‘ In Memoriam,’ XLIV. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXXI 


The winner is Mrs. Wood, Kingsdon, Taunton, Somerset, who 


for her prize ‘ Rousseau,’ by C. E. Vulliamy (Ble 


Correspondents are asked to type or to write theif 
letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 
pressure on space compels us also to request that they 
keep their letters as short as possible. 
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Turning 
pale faces 


BROWN 


a" or Country air and healthy 

sunshine are wonderful tonics for the 
r children and weary mothers of 
UMLAND who need so much a change 

from dreary dwellings and close streets. 


The Church Army hopes to send 
hundreds of these unfortunate ones away 
for a holiday. Will YOU help to make 
it possible ? 


els 


Smaller or larger gifts also welcomed. 


Cheques crossed Barclays a/c Church Army,’ 
payable to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. 
Chief Sec., 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 

Hannen Swaffer’s Who’s Who, with a foreword by Edgar 


Wallace. 15s. for 9s. 
Harper’s Mansions of Old Romance. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 
Harper’s Abbeys of Old Romance. 15s. for 6s. 


Deep-Sea Bubbles, or the Cruise of the Anna Lombard, by Henry 
H. Bootes. 10s. 6d. for 5s. 6d. 
Buccaneers of the Pacific by George Wycherley, 21s. for 10s. 
From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 
Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 
Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 
Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. . 
The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
“hive Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 
aphical Dictionary of Old lish Music effrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 
Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistan. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 
Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
i for 12s, a 
ns Dictiona . J. Philip A . 
1928. 21s. for Os. 
D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico. 1927. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner. The Boy in the Bush, 
1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s. for 4s. 
Lenotre. The Guillotine and its Servants. 21s. for 8s. 
——. The September Massacres of 1792. 2s. for 8s. 
Lewis Spence. The Mysteries of Britain. 10s, 6d. for 8s. 
——. The History of Atlantis. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevnie WortHncTox) 
4 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaturpDay 
Revigw in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ” and addressed to 
a Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 

.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 


following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 486 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, July 30) 

DISHES DESPISED BY NEITHER SAINT NOR SINNER, 
THOUGH RARELY MET WITH AT My LorD Mayor’s DINNER. 
1. Highly distasteful,—hides a Roman battle. 

Clip at each end a slayer of horned cattle. 
3. Small, nay minute, but being bright you’ll find it. 
4. The new-rich sometimes are: we must not mind it. 
5. My grace and beauty dog-admirers praise. 
6. ‘“* The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays.’’ 
7. Raised for defence against the foe’s attack. 
8. Daxcetty loved it; Facstarr favoured sack. 
9. Behead the corn through which poor Jenny came. 
10. Lysanias, Philip, Herod bore this name. 
11. Heart of a peer you now will please extract. 
12. Actual, corresponding with the fact. 
13. Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury; 

Told by a rascal, may deceive the jury. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 484 


Will-o’-the-wisP 1 Sancho Panza, Don Quixote’s faith- 
SA nch o1 ful .attendant. 
rive 2 “* Litérate,’’ a learned man. 
Ar 3 Give to all men therefore their 
R eturn-ticke T duety: tribute, to whom ye owe 
B_astinad O tribute: custome, to whom cus- 
Bliterate2 tome: feare, to whom  feare: 
A mbuscad E honor, to whom ye owe honour. 
T ribut Rom. xiii. 7. (Geneva Bible). 
M  inare T4 4 By the muezzin. 
A xolot LS 5 The larval form of the Amblystoma, 
N ood! E commonly retaining its larval char- 


acter for life, 
breeding. 


though capable of 
Chambers’s Dictionary. 


Acrostic No. 484.—The winner is ‘‘ Bobs,’? Mr. W. A. 
Roberts, The Cottage, Udney Park Road, Teddington, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ Enter the Actress: The First Women in 
the Theatre,’ by Rosamond Gilder, published by Harrap and 
reviewed by Frank A. Clement in our columns on July 11, under 
the title ‘‘ Women and the Stage.’’ Twenty other competitors 
named this book, nine chose ‘ Devil’s Island,’ eight ‘ The Diary 
and Correspondence of Henry Wellesley,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Ape, E. Barrett, Bimbo, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Boskerris, Carlton, Miss Carter, J. Chambers, Clam, 
Farsdon, E, J. Fincham, Fossil, T, Hartland, Miss E. Hearnden, 
Iago, Jeff, Madge, Martha, Met, George W. Miller, Lady 
Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Tyro, H. M. 
Vaughan. 

One Licut Wronc.—Ali, Buns, C. E, E., Maud Crowther, 
D. L., Gay, Glamis, Junius, Mrs. Milne, Penelope, F. M. Petty, 
Rand, Stucco, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boris, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Bertram R. Carter, G. M. Fowler, Ganes, Lilian, 
Rabbits, Shorwell, Mrs. Moulsdale Williams. 

V. G. W.—Your solution of No. 482 reached us and was duly 
acknowledged. It was signed ‘‘ Miss Marjorie Wilson.” 


§ A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competitions and to 
post their solutions in good time. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


TTENTION during recent weeks has been 
Ax largely concentrated on Central European 
financial matters that at first blush one might 
imagine that all the other financial ills, from which 
we have been suffering for so long a period, had all 
disappeared, and that once the German situation had 
been adequately faced the world would be well on 
the road to an industrial recovery. While, admit- 
tedly, these other ills are undoubtedly lesser ones, 
it is felt that they should not be ignored. Their 
solution has still to be found before anything savour- 
ing of an all-round recovery can be expected in the 
world’s stock markets. As far as we are concerned 
in this country, although the actions of our Socialist 
Government have faded out of public attention, as a 
-result of the German position, the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs still continues. The public in this 
country have had ample opportunity during the last 
fortnight to read in their papers descriptions of 
the conditions in Berlin and other German cities 
when banks either are unable to pay out money or 
else are only allowed to pay out a very small per- 
centage. To-day the position of the banks and 
financial institutions in this country is so strong that 
the possibility of such an occurrence materializing 
here appears impossible. Admittedly, these institu- 
tions to-day are in a position to face anything that 
may materialize in the next few weeks, no matter 
how serious it may be. But will this state of affairs 
exist in the next few years? The strength of our 
home institutions is based on the sound policy which 
has actuated the handling of our financial revenue for 
generations. During recent years, however, this has 
changed. Not merely is our present system of exces- 
sive taxation, wasteful expenditure, and treating 
capital as income sapping London’s strength as a 
financial centre, but it is preventing it from creating 
fresh strength to replace the wastage of the moment 
and to enable it to meet such crises as are likely 
to materialize in the future. National expenditure 
in this country during recent years has grown out 
of all proportion to National income. Taxation has 
reached a point where in many directions further 
increase has ceased to be lucrative. Next year we 
have to face an appalling deficit in our Budget, and 
a similar state of affairs is likely to materialize in 
1932. Shall we then be able to face the position 
or shall we find ourselves in a somewhat similar 
position to Germany through different causes? 
These are questions which one is bound to ask. 
In the recently issued MacMillan Report, Lord Brad- 
bury attributes the economic troubles of this country 
to the burden of unproductive debt, over-lavish ex- 
penditure of the State and local authorities, excessive 
cost of transport and distribution of the products 
of sheltered and protected industries, and the attempt 
by all classes to maintain a standard of living higher 
than is justified by the facts of the economic situa- 
tion. Our Ministers have shown commendable zeal in 
endeavouring to avert an even worse financial crisis 
in Central Europe than has already occurred. They 
should now turn their attention with redoubled 
energy to the home position, 


25 July 1931 
PETER JONES 


Last week the public was invited to subscribe for an 
issue of 350,000 6 per cent. Guaranteed First Mo 
Debenture stock of Peter Jones Limited, the genera 
drapers. This debenture is guaranteed as to principal, 
premium, and interest by John Lewis and Company 
Limited. The prospectus showed that the interest op 
this debenture stock is covered about 4} times, while 
the surplus assets of the company and the guaranteej 
company exceed five times over the amount of the 
debenture. At their present price these debentures 
seem to constitute an attractive investment, and as 
such, attention is drawn to them. 


UNITED DAIRIES 


Despite general conditions, the £1 Ordinary shares 
of United Dairies Limited have remained a very steady 
market. The capital of this company, the business of 
which comprises a wholesale and retail milk business 
in London and the suburbs and other allied interests, 
consists of 3,250,000 6 per cent. Non-Cumulative Pre. 
ference shares, and 2,230,000 Ordinary shares, all of 
#1. There has been a steady all-round increase in 
the volume of trade carried on by the company in recent 
years, and profits have remained on a satisfa 
level. Dividends of 10 per cent. have been distributed 
for the past five years, last year’s earnings being 
equivalent to nearly 14} per cent. on the Ordinary share 
capital. The usual interim dividend of 5 per cent, 
for the year ended June 30 last has been declared 
and it is believed that, when the company’s full 
accounts are rendered, they will make satisfactory 
showing. 


CHARRINGTON, GARDNER, LOCKET & CO. 


The recently issued report of Charrington, Gardner, 
Locket & Company for the year ended March 31 
last showed a profit of £53,473, which compares with 
450,377 for the previous year—a gratifying increase 
during a very difficult period. Shareholders are to re 
ceive a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 20 per 
cent. for the year, which is at the same rate as the 
two preceding years. This company, which is the 
result of an amalgamation of various London coal 
merchants and lightermen, all of which were old-estab- 
lished and prosperous businesses, has been managed on 
a sound and conservative basis. At the present level its 
shares show a yield in the neighbourhood of 8 per cent, 
and appear to possess attractions as a promising im 
dustrial holding. 


A SOUND PREFERENCE SHARE 


The attention of those seeking a sound Preference 
share investment is again drawn to the recently issued 
6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of Wool 
worths. While opinions may differ as to the real 
worth of the Ordinary shares of this company, there 
can be little doubt that the Preference are extremely 
well secured, and, in view of their number, must com 
tinue a free and popular market. At the present levéd 
they still appear well worth locking away by those 
seeking a holding of this nature. TAURUS 


Note.—lIn referring to the Hudson Bay Co. in these notes 
last week, owing to a misprint it appeared that Mr. Nordon 
had been elected to the board of the company. This, of 
course, is incorrect. The sentence should have read, “ his 
election to the board would probably please a large section 
of proprietors.” 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,400 


LONDON:61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Meeting 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 
A DISAPPOINTING YEAR 


at the meeting of Furness, we es Co., Ltd., 
held on July 22, Sir Frederick W. Lewis, . (chairman), 
in moving the adoption of the report said: It is a matter of 

to your directors that the results, which are disclosed 
in the accounts before us, are not more satisfactory. No doubt, 
however, you have long since been prepared for a reduction in 
profits having regard to the universal depression. 

The net profit for the year, after crediting dividends received, 
js £402,690, and, as shown in the account, includes a transfer 
from reserves. In this connexion I would like to say that the 

from reserves is represented by a small amount of 
£11,000 odd, previously set aside in the accounts of one of our 
branch offices and now no longer required, and £100,000 trans- 
ferred from our taxation reserves, but shareholders will, I think, 
jearn with satisfaction that even after making this transfer 
these reserves amount to quite a substantial sum. 

From the available balance of £638,861 we have already paid 
the two half-yearly dividends on the preference shares; we have 

id an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary share 
capital, and we now proposa to transfer £150,000 to depreciation 
account; to declare a final dividend of 2} per cent., making 7} 
per cent. for the year, and to carry forward the balance of 
$198,236. Our subsidiary companies have done well considering 
the conditions prevailing. The British Maritime Trust Limited 
have maintained their dividend, the Economic Insurance Company, 
Ltd., have increased theirs, but naturally one or two of our 

ipping companies have had to reduce their distribution. 

depression from which we are suffering has no single 
cause, and similarly has no single remedy. We read a great 
variety Of theories, some of them so expert that they are almost 
incomprehensible to the lay mind, that the depression is due to 

a mal-distribution of gold; to the depreciation of silver ; to tariffs 
or to lack of tariffs; to political interference in commercial 
matters; to the burden of war debts and reparation payments, 
etc, etc. TO my mind our troubles can largely be solved by 
confidence, in the same way as they are largely due to lack of 
confidence. It is lack of confidence which causes a flight from 
one currency to another; the same thing causes the hoarding 
of gold in the country to which it flies, viz., lack of confidence 
to lend it again. With confidence restored the wheels of com- 
merce would again commence to revolve and would gain impetus. 
Consequently Mr. Hoover’s proposals are a most welcome gesture. 

The report was agreed to unanimously. 


Always 
Topical & Informative 


Th 


Yachting 


Monthly 


D 
Marine Motor Magazine 


ON SALE 
at all bookstalls, or from 


9 King St., Covent Garden,{W.C.2 


RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE LecaL Prorgssion.”’ 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Ghe Solicitors’ Journal 


For positions, spaces available, advertising 
rates, etc., apply at once. 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ('Phone: Holborn 1853) 


Soricrrors’ JOURNAL ’—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.”’’— 


The Hon, Mr. Justice McCardie. 


TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


HE Travel Bureau of the 

SATURDAY REVIEW is at your 

Service. Free advice will 
willingly be given to those desiring 
information on any subject cover- 
ing Sea, Air or Land Travel. You 
can write with every confidence, 
and without being placed under any 
obligation to accept any suggestions 
offered. 


Communications to: 
TRAVEL MANAGER, 


THE Saturpay REvIEw, 
g King Street, Covent Garden,W.C.2 
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Charities 


25 J uly 1991 
Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s holiday 

for 600 slum children. Day’s outing for 15,000 slum 

children. Old people and tired mothers not forgotten. Six 
doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great Religious, 
Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars sent. 
Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E.1. 


Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated, Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3000); carbons, 

2d. 1000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. King’s 

Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
Gerrard 8883. 


Literary 


ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 

MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 

Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on acceptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

- Decorations, Alterations and rs. Phone 2523 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. World ‘Wide Scientific 

Remedy. Extermination Guaranteed. From Sole Makers: 

HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., p.f. 


Tours 


PR & *O & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with 


Regular Som 
LONDON, MARSEILLES. ete. MEDIT RRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, B URMA, CEYLON, STRAITS’ 
CHINA, is APAN, MAU EAST ID SOUTH AFRICA’ 
USTRALIA, NEW. ZEALAND, ete, ste. 
P. & O. and Tickets Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies 


Addresses for all P. Business JP. $ O. House 14 Cockspur 

Suest FREIGHT P. '& 6 ‘APPLY. 
OF 

“STREET, C3; 


. 


DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, 


LEA 
GRAY, 


ACADEMY CINEMA———— 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981 


All Next Week—The Famous Bohemian Legend 
““THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE” 
with Conrad Veidt, and 
** Men of the Woods,” A Quaint Soviet Film 
Saturday and Sunday, July 25th and 26th 
The Russian Drama ‘‘ The Marriage of the Bear ” 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
350TH PERFORMANCE, JULY 29TH 


1931 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 


ADEN-BADEN & THE BLACK FOREST, including 

many miles of Motoring through regions of enchanting 

beauty, Private Social Party leaving London July 31. 
Few vacancies available. Please apply at once (Tour 21), 
FEANS LTD., 71 High Holborn, W.C.1 


Art Gallery 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
- Paddington 2364 


AUGUSTE RODIN EXHIBITION 
Important Exhibition of Sculpture by RODIN 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 


For Sale 


OR SALE, “ PUNCH.” 16 Vols., 1860-1888. Beautiful 
green leather bindings. Splendid condition. Offers wanted. 
Wainwright, 107 Bowes Rd., Palmers Green, London, N.13. 


-& REALLY GOOD HOLIDAY 


NFORMATION as to where 

to go, where to stay, how 

to travel in comfort, is given 

free of charge, and is best 
obtained from :— 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
53/54 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 .. (Regent 8021) 


ACCOMMODATION BOOKED 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 43 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY ' 
‘Saturday Review,’ July 25th 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 25.7.1931 


ALL TICKETS ISSUED 


jar Competitors mast cat ont and enclose this coupon 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue By pared Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (T 
by HERBERT REIAcH, Lrp., 43 Belvedere 


Paul, in the County of London, and Printed 


Temple Bar $157, two lines), in the Parish of 
d, ‘S.E1; Saturday, July 25, 1931 
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